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tomdiiig FREIGHT PROGRES: 


C.T. C. “SAVES YOU MORE THAN IT COSTS” 


Increases track capacity and expedites traffic 


... keeps freight moving by reducing delays at 





meeting and passing points. Saves tonnage 
trains morethana-minute-a-mile...assures bet. 


ter utilization of railway plant and personnel, 
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CAR RETARDERS cir tie cos: 


Eliminate unnecessary delays and congestion 








in freight classification yards and cut classif- 
cation time as much as one-third. Classifica- 
tion costs show an average saving of 25¢ pet 


car, returning an average of 42% on investment. 


| T C “THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
ee Wwe IN TRAIN COMMUNICATION” 


Saves time in the yard and on the road by pro- 
viding clear and instant voice communication 
facilities for enginemen, conductors, and way- 
side operators. As easy to use as your office 
telephone, I.T.C. coordinates and speeds oper- 


ations ... increases efficiency. 


Let our engineers show you how these ‘Union” 
timesaving systems can promote freight progress 
on your railroad. 
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FREIGHT PROGRESS AT A GLANCE 





MISSING ELEMENT: To assure the most efficient operation 
of the railroads, and to perpetuate their success under 
private enterprise, there must be cooperation between rail- 
road management, railroad labor, and the railroads’ cus- 
tomers. This is the observation with which A. H. Schwie- 
tert, president of the N.I.T. League, introduces his objec- 
tive and logical statement for this Freight Progress Issue 
of the shippers’ view of the railroad situation (page 137)— 
and it is not likely that many informed persons will dis- 
agree with him. Most of our pages this week are de- 
voted to a summary of the railroads’ progress during the 
past year (not wholly unmarked by disappointments) in 
improving their capacity to provide efficient and economi- 
cal transportation service—progress that has been possible 
only through the invaluable cooperation of the shippers. 
But the situation here reviewed bears too close a resem- 
blance to a two-legged stool, in that very little progress 
can be recorded in securing the alliance of leaders of rail- 
road labor in this cooperative undertaking. In fact, the 
year since last mid-May closed with the nation’s trade 
and productivity and the fortunes and welfare of its citi- 
zens in jeopardy because there are arrogant autocrats in 
control of brotherhood policies who place their own im- 
mediate advantage ahead of the prosperity and progress 
of the industry that provides employment for the mem- 
bers of those unions. 





CRISIS AVERTED: The catastrophe that would have followed 
any extensive halt in railroad operations has been escaped 
by a narrow margin, thanks to the fact that it is still pos- 
sible, legally, to say that this country is at war. In an- 
other sense it is at war, definitely, because peace does not 
prevail in the relations between labor organizations and 
management, on the railroads and in numerous other in- 
dustries. Our leading editorial observes that situations 
like that precipitated this week by the hold-out op leaders 
just cannot be tolerated. The country will not stand for 
their periodic repetition, and if it would the railroads 
could not continue to function very long under private 
ownership, in competition with rival means of transpor- 
tation to which traffic would be diverted because of such 
interruptions to railroad service. The intelligent interest 
of shippers is an important and indispensable factor in 
the formula for producing those conditions of peaceful 
and profitable operation essential to the prosperous sur- 
vival of the railroads as private industry. 





CAR SUPPLY TURNS THE CORNER: Although the tightness of 
the freight car supply has been the inspiration for what 
one of this issue’s feature articles calls a “magnificent job 
of car utilization” (page 168), the oft-heralded goal of 
10,000 new cars monthly has been approached but never 
reached. Perhaps the sights were set too low. If the aim 
is raised to 12,000 or so per month—and there was talk 
in Washington fairly recently of a 14,000-car goal—and 
if steel is made available in balanced car-lots to make its 
achievement possible, then there would’ be good ground 
for expecting at least a prompter alleviation of the short- 
age. Meanwhile there is a note of encouragement in the 
fact that in recent months new car installations are run- 





ing ahead of retirements. As a temporary slackening in 
shipments at the same time helps to ease the stringency, 
Car Service Rules, necessarily more or less by-passed 
during the period of critical shortages, again are being 
applied. Ralph E. Clark of the Car Service Division out- 
lines the effect of these rules in one of this issue’s articles. 





HANDLING FREIGHT MECHANICALLY: Speedier and more 
economical handling of freight, with less loss or damage, 
through the use of mechanical equipment and devices, is 
a goal toward which railroads are moving with marked 
success. The experiences of several roads and a review 
of the most recent practices and recommendations are de- 
tailed in an article on page 152. 





HISTORY SHOULD REPEAT. Devices and methods which ship- 
pers and railroads are employing to reverse the upward 
trend of loss and damage claims and payments are dis- 
cussed in some detail in two articles herein, one being by 
A. L. Green of the A.A.R. Freight Claim Division. Our 
editorial comment on the same subject points out that 
for a parallel with the present poor record in this respect 
it is only necessary to turn to the post-World War I 
era. By extraordinary efforts the deplorably high loss 
ratio of that period soon was whittled down to more 
reasonable levels, and the means are at hand to do as 
well again. 





SUBSTANTIAL GAIN: There have been car shortages in the 
past year, and delays to freight in congested terminals, 
and abnormally high damage to lading. These are con- 
ditions the railroads want to do something about, and 
there is abundant evidence in this issue that they are 
doing something about them. But there is a substantial 
record of progress to report, too, and the article on page 
143 picks out some highlights, road by road, marking 
these advances in the provision of better transportation. 





MANY CONTRIBUTE—MANY BENEFIT: So far as the shipper 
is concerned, progress in freight transportation is meas- 
ured first in terms of greater efficiency, speed, reliability 
and safety of freight train operation. For the railroads 
to produce such improved performance, however, it is 
necessary for them to coordinate advances made in many 
different segments of their organizations. Articles in this 
issue outline recent contributions by these departments to 
the enlargement of the railroads’ capacity to create better 
transportation. Late developments are reported in re- 
finements in track and structures, signals and communi- 
cations, handling l.c.l. shipments, motive power, devices 
for loading and transporting small packages safely, speed- 
ing turn-around of cars, and in operating practices and 
scheduling of trains. These advances, and others that will 
follow as means and materials are available, add up to 
better service for shippers and greater efficiency for the 
railroads. 
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% The lifetime cost of a cable rather 
than its first cost is the only true meas- 
ure. Okonite wires and cables, built 
to stand up better and longer, can 
offset high installation costs. 
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When Okonite insulated wires and cables are vulcanized, every foot 
that enters the huge pressure chamber receives uniform treatment. One 
reason is this:— on the reel or drum as it goes into the vulcanizer, the 
complete length of cable is compressed within a continuous metal mold. 
And this metal mold insures equal transfer of the heat throughout every 
portion of the insulation. 

When the pure tin mold is peeled off after removing the cable from 
the chamber, the entire length has been simultaneously vulcanized at 
the same temperature and pressure. The benefits that result include 
longer life, greater density and higher electrical values. 

BulletinRA-101 describes and shows this operation and others - 
all based on Okonite’s years of experience in making the longest-lived 
cable money can buy. Write to The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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COLLABORATION WHICH BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


“Dammit, when company comes, the best baby 
there ever was will always misbehave”’—such was 
the.comment a few years ago of a railroad officer 
who was showing off his modern hump yard to a 
group of visitors when a cut of cars went on the 
ground, fouling a lead track and putting a com- 
plete stop to all operations. A similar feeling is 
unavoidable when a discussion of freight service 
progress is interrupted by the current distracting 
labor crisis on the railroads. 


The Reasonable Course 


But such crises pass—they always have. Tem- 
pers cool, congestion is gradually cleared away, 
and progress resumes where it left off. To make 
this observation is not to dismiss these disputes 
with the unions lightly. Interruptions to railroad 
traffic—or threats of interruption—are intolerable, 
and that is the reason why they are not going to be 
permitted to recur year after year. Even if the 
public would stand indefinitely for being periodical- 
ly inconvenienced at the whim of a few labor lead- 
ers, the logic of the railroads’ own situation points 
to the impossibility that such work stoppages will 
ever become a settled feature of railroad operation. 

It is like this: These interruptions, and threats 
of interruption, are a perfect device for diverting 
railroad traffic to rival agencies of transportation, 





and no more than a limited amount of that can go 
on without socialization of the railroads becoming 
necessary, in order to procure for them the funds 
to keep them functioning. If that should happen, 
strikes would soon become a thing of the past, be- 
cause government does not tolerate strikes by its 
own employees. 

Ending railway labor troubles by socialization 
of the industry would, of course, be a cura worse 
than the disease itself—like cutting off a man’s 
head to cure his headache. The reasonable. course 
is to effect recovery by more gentle means. Such 
means are readily available for remedying union 
troubles on the railroads—not the extension of 
complicated regulation to the unions, but simply 
the removal of some of the arbitrary immunities 
now extended by statute permitting reckless labor 
leadership to practice monopoly with impunity. 

Moving on from phases of the railroad scene 
which, because of their acuteness, are bound to be 
transitory—what do we see that is of primary sig- 
nificance to the industry’s principal customers, the 
shippers and receivers of freight? There are at 
least two developments of transcendent importance 
in which, while they are not new, great progress 
was registered during the past twelve months. 
They are: 

1. The unprecedented magnitude to which the 
railroads have increased their capital expenditures 









































































































in their effort to improve the quality and dependa- 
bility of their service. 

2. The continuing intelligent interest of leading 
representatives of the shippers in the welfare of the 
railroad industry, their willingness to accept reas- 
onable increases in rates, and their efforts to pro- 
vide a political framework which will enable the 
railroads to function profitably and thus regain the 
confidence of investors, which is prerequisite to 
continuing improvement of railroad service, under 
private ownership. 

To consider these two developments in order— 
in the matter of capital expenditures for improved 
service, recent estimates published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (and shown in chart form in 
the news pages of this issue) indicate that the rail- 
roads in 1948 are going to spend $1.6 billion for 
such improvements and that, by the last quarter of 
the current year, capital expenditures by the rail- 
ways will be going on at the annual rate of $1.8 
billion. 

How really large these totals are will be 
seen by a few comparisons. In 1947 the railways’ 
capital expenditures were $970 million—a figure 
which this year’s total promises to exceed by 75 
per cent. In all past history the largest total capi- 
tal expenditures ever attained was slightly more 
than $1 billion, in 1923. In prosperous 1929 the 
total was a relatively modest $854 million. It fell 
as low as $104 million at the bottom of the depres- 
sion in 1933 and was only $543 million in so com- 
paratively active a year as 1941. 


The Customers’ Stake 


The significance of such figures as these to the 
railroads’ customers is that the industry is demon- 
strating its determination to spend as much money 
as it can lay its hands on to bring its service up to 
the standards of adequacy and dependability which 
are required in the interest of the nation’s economy 
and for its military defense. The corollary observa- 
tion must be made that current railroad earnings 
will not long sustain expenditures at any such level 
as the present one. 

The railroads’ customers have, of course, the 
liveliest self-interest in seeing the present high 
level of expenditures continued until railroad serv- 
ice is thoroughly adequate and modern in every 
respect. 

The attainment of this goal does not just 
require the maintenance of railroad earnings at an 
attractive level (better, for example, than the less- 
than-one-billion estimate of net railway operating 
income which current tates promise to yield in 
1948)—it also needs a change to a more hopeful 
attitude toward the industry on the part of people 
and institutions with money to invest. It isn’t 
just the relatively favorable earnings for a few 
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years which these investors are looking for, but an 
optimistic opinion on what the industry is going to 
be earning ten years from now. 

And here is where point No. 2 above—the con- 
tinuing intelligent interest of leading representa- 
tives of the shippers in the welfare of the railroads 
—comes in. By their activity in furthering the 
measures necessary to the prosperous survival of 
the railroads as private industry in respect to their 
competition, which is predominantly socialistic 
(i.e., superhighways, improved inland waterways, 
and government-financed airports), the shipping 
fraternity affords the main hope that, eventually, 
confidence in the’ railroad industry is going to re- 
vive. When that happens, the shippers can quit 
worrying about the adequacy and dependability of 
railroad service—because experience demonstrates 
nothing more clearly than, that, when the railroads 
can get the money to spend for service improve- 
ments, they will spend it. 


Much Achieved—More in Preparation 


There is no better example anywhere of shipper 
statesmanship and enlightened self-interest than 
the article which A. H. Schwietert, president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, has written for 
this Freight Progress Issue. The article is by no 
means mere flattery—where he sees something to 
criticize, he does not hesitate to speak frankly. But 
“faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and he says 
nothing which it would not profit railroad men to 
read and to practice. There are hundreds of other 
prominent and devoted professional transportation 
men among the buyers of railroad service whose 
public-spirited intelligence is of an order compar- 
able to that evidenced by the head of the N.I.T. 
League. When the numbers of such transportation 
statesmen increase into the thousands, then the 
external circumstances which hamper the railroads 
from providing the kind of service they want to 
provide will disappear. . 

No other one thing would do so much to 
strengthen private enterprise in transportation as a 
thoroughgoing pillorying of the advocates of trans- 
port socialization—forcing them to abandon either 
their socialism or the pretense that they are friends 
of private enterprise. 

In the face of continuing difficulties which are a 
legacy from the depressed Thirties, the railroads 
in the past year made definite progress—which is 
recorded in detail in these pages—in reducing the 
shortage of transportation and in improving its 
quality. There is more of the same in preparation, 
and it will move steadily forward to fruition if the 
railroads and their customers continue to maintain 
and to strengthen the mutually profitable liaison 
which is the formula for producing miracles if 
ever there was one. 
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THE CRISIS IN LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Like the ways of chastity and temperance, the 
attainment of transportation without loss and dam- 
age is an unglamorous activity. The fight against 
waste is, in the broadest sense, a constant repeti- 
tion of basic principles, to the point of dullness. 
Although everybody in the transaction loses from 
damaged and astray goods, the struggle for their 
reduction lacks the heated sport of making a sale, 
fulfilling a contract, or making a good profit. In 
these respects, the field of loss and damage reduc- 
tion is like that of safety—a never-ending, repeti- 
tious drive, with the reward to the participant be- 
ing the retention of something he already has, 
which, however valuable, is never quite so tempting 
as something added to the status quo would be. 

But there come periods of crisis when the record 
becomes so bad that all parties concerned agree that 
an extraordinary effort must be made, lest they be 
overwhelmed. 

Such a time is at hand with respect to freight 
loss and damage. Despite the fact that the war 
has been over mor almost three years, the tell-tale 
ratio of loss and damage to revenues of the rail- 
roads is running at a rate exceeded only in the 
years 1919 to 1922, inclusive. 

Because they realized that a crisis was at hand 
and because they took yeoman steps to deal. with it, 
the railroads and their customers were able to 
fight down the loss ratio from a high of 2.95 in 
1919 to an average of 0.75 within a few years. 
Now, still suffering from the aftermath of World 
War II, the shipping fraternity is faced with a 
crisis of equal magnitude and, therefore, the need 
for equally vigorous measures. 

While, as stated, the chief weapons against loss 
and damage lie in time-tested precepts of good 
shipping practice, there have come into being tools 
with which to carry out these precepts in new ways. 
In the physical realm, advancing technology pro- 
vides a new scientific approach to packaging prob- 
lems, in which the engineer studies the container 
in relation to the specific product for which it is 
to be used, having in mind not only handling con- 
ditions at destination but during its transportation 
as well. 

Important technical advances in platform ma- 
chinery and other physical facilities for handling 
loads as units and methods of reducing the shock 
of transportation—such as “the floating load” 
strapped method of stowing freight cars, bulk- 
heading and separation devices, and easier-riding 
cars—lend strong support to loss and damage 
reduction. Future opportunities in this direction 
are unlimited. 

But whatever the campaign and the tools, the job 
can never be done unless the importance of reduc- 
ing loss can be made clear to “the man who actually 
damages the freight,” to quote one shipper. “It is 
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of no use for management and supervision merely 
to talk up prevention among themselves; they 
don’t handle the freight.” They must take off 
their coats, roll up their sleeves and show “the man 
pushing the freight” how to do it. 





FREIGHT PACKING AND 
HANDLING REVOLUTIONIZED 


In 1906 the Pennsylvania mounted an electric 
motor on a baggage wagon; thus was born the first 
industrial truck, which has had such a profound 
effect in improving the handling of freight ship- 
ments both by railroads and shippers. As the use 
of the industrial truck has grown, the hand truck 
has either disappeared or taken on a “new look” — 
with rubber tires, roller bearings and special de- 
signs for specific purposes. 

Mechanization on freighthouse floors early took 
the form of the tractor-trailer train, with an aim 
to eliminate manual handling and speed up opera- 
tions. During World War II the self-loading 
truck came into greater use, in the endeavor to 
offset the acute manpower shortage. Today such 
trucks are in common use and their advantages are 
enhancéd by the application of the “unit load” 
principle. (A unit load includes a number of 
man-size loads, put together in such a way as to be 
handled mechanically as a unit.) Not only are 
the costs greatly reduced by such handling, but 
substantial savings are made in loss and damage 
to freight. Pallets and palletized containers are no 
longer a novelty in freighthouses. 

While developments in freight handling have 
shown marked progress, parallel advances have 
been made in the packing and packaging fields. 
The work of the Freight Loading and Container 
Section and the Freight Claim Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, with the coopera- 
tion of shippers and organizations such as the 
Shipping Container Institute and the Gummed In- 
dustries Association, has proved most fruitful. The 
direction in which much of their endeavors now 
seems to be leading is toward a wider adoption of 


the unit load principle. 


The burden of loss and damage can be lifted 
only with the continued cooperation of the rail- 
roads and the shippers, and only if both assume that 
each type of article shipped is a separate problem 
in itself, to be studied both before and after ship- 
ment. 

Money saved for the shipper in handling 
freight before arid after its ride on the railroad is 
just as much a boon as reduced freight rates, and 
might hold traffic on the rails which, otherwise, the 


rate level would drive away. 
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| Improved railroad service, facilities, earnings required; labor must 
interest itself, too, in better transportation performance if it is 
fo retain jobs; dishing out subsidies will bring surplus of transport 


SHIPPERS, MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
MUST STAND TOGETHER OR LOSE 
FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


By A. H. SCHWIETERT 


President, National Industrial Traffic League 


The Author 





Bator must join in the cooperative relationship be- 
tween railroad management and shippers if efficient 
operation is to be attained and private enterprise in 
transportation preserved. Present unfavorable condi- 
tions are the cumulative result of almost two decades 
of economic dislocation, relieved during only a brief 
intervening period by conditions which might be re- 
garded as normal. Since 1930, depression, competition, 
war and inflation have had a serious effect upon the 
nation’s railroads. 

Our transportation facilities are the foundation of 
the whole complex structure of our highly indus- 
trialized economy. It follows that any failure of trans- 
portation to function properly causes an unfavorable 
reaction throughout the entire’ structure of business 
and.industry and operates against the public welfare. 
Despite the unhappy experience with government 
operation of the railroads during and immediately 
after World War I, any serious breakdown under the 
present system of private enterprise would arm those 
who would unthinkingly advocate socialization of trans- 
port. On this point it would be well to consider the 
following observation made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its annual report for 1947: 


“The United States remains the only major.nation ’ 


wholly dedicated to. the maintenance of private enter- 
prise in the conduct of transportation. Problems of 
postwar adjustment in the transportation field neces- 





[Editor's Note: It is a great privilege to present this outstanding 
expression of transportation statesmanship. Here is no con- 
venient avoidance of important controversial issues. Manage- 
ment’s faults, labor’s failures, the evil effects of government 
sutsidy and the need for remedial legislation are all faced 
frankly with outstanding clarity and logic. 

Naturally, the author is expressing his personal views—not 
those of the distinguished body of shippers he heads—but it is 
all to the good that the policy-making of the league is subject, 
at least, to such guiding influence. It is significant also that 
Mr. Schwietert’s “bread and butter” job is that of traffic director 
for the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, which 
fights jealously to keep Chicago the world’s greatest railroad 
center. | 
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sarily assume more varied and complex forms here 
than in countries which follow other principles and 
administrative practices. These perplexing problems 
are inherent in the preservation of the institution of 
private conduct of transportation, which the country 
cherishes as consonant with the general character of 
our institutions, as well as for the superior and more 
varied services provided.” 

The institution of private enterprise in transporta- 
tion is secure only so long as it functions effectively. 
And this is the direct responsibility of labor, manage- 
ment and the users of transportation. 


Short and Long Aims 


An objective appraisal of conditions in transporta- 
tion logically divides itself into two phases; first, a 
consideration of the pressing problems of the moment, 
and second, a contemplation of long-term trends, plans 
and policies. The factors contributing to present gen- 
eral conditions are many, complex and variable. This 
article will undertake to discuss in somewhat general 
terms—largely from the viewpoint of shippers—some 
of these problems, and will make suggestions which, it 
is hoped, will contribute to the general cooperative 
effort required to promote adequacy, efficienc¥ and 
economy in transportation under private ownefghip 
and operation. ao 

With the onset of World War II, grave doubts were 
expressed in some quarters as to the ability of the rail 
carriers to meet the needs of commerce and the national 
defense. Even the I.C.C. expressed concern in this 
respect. However, military and commercial traffic was 
handled without serious delay throughout: the’ entire 
period of the war and this outstanding performance 
met with well-deserved public approval. At the end 
of the war favorable public opinion of railroad trans- 
portation was at its height. 

Now, however, service is inadequate, slow and ir- 
regular, while freight rates are at the highest level in 
history. The present situation is less. favorablé “than 
that prevailing during the war. Basic causes, of course, 

(Continued on page 195) 
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HEAVY TRAFFIC, HIGH COST 


te past 12 months brought to the railroads a high. 
level volume of traffic—in terms of tons carried, cars 
loaded and ton-miles—which would have been even 
higher had car shortages, strikes, bad weather and 
uncertainty not killed a substantial amount of tonnage, 
especially last winter. Although some of this record 
traffic was accorded service which was far from satis- 
factory to either the railroads or their customers, the 
important fact is that it was carried, and with less 
rolling stock than has been available during any pre- 
vious periods of heavy traffic. Furthermore, this load 
was moved with unprecedented efficiency when meas- 
ured by indices showing effective use of existing fa- 
cilities, as the accompanying table (for 1947) indicates, 
It is unfortunate that “galloping inflation” of labor 
and material costs and partially offsetting increases in 
rates tend to obscure the very real improvement the 
railroads are making in their basic efficiency. Their 
customers may well say, “How can you boast of cutting 
costs — by improving your method of doing business 
and handling a larger volume with less wherewithal— 
when your rates have jumped and you yourself com- 
Above—The railroads increased virtually all basic indices of plain that high costs threaten to drive you to the wall?” 


i i i i il- a : np ‘ : 
transportation efficiency to peacetime peaks—in some cases to a lo this superficially sound observation. the railroads 


time highs. Below—The tonnage of coal (the railroads’ most im- * : sr ae 
portant commodi'y) reached the highest figure in history in 1947 must reply that improved efficiency is the sole reason 








HARD PROBLEMS MARK FREIGHT SERVICE 





high. Greatest peacetime year in traffic units brings 

cars stubborn cost boosts; near-record loss and damage; 

per some ease in car shortage; new devices and methods 

lage, 

cord shite 

atis- 

the 

less 

pre- why their end-product costs have not gone even higher ; publicly by Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Office 
load why it has been possible to keep rate increases far of Defense Transportation and by Governor Frank 
eas. below increases in the unit cost of rendering trans- Carlson of Kansas. It was achieved in the face of a 
fa- portation service. continued narrowing of the harvest season by use of 
tes, the modern combine, so that the load is dumped upon 
bor Lots of Freight Moving the carriers in the space of a few short weeks. 

in The decline in grain loadings which began in De- 
the The vear 1947 (the latest 12-month period for cember and has continued up to the present has been dis- 
eir which complete statistics are available) saw the great- appointing to the roads in the growing territory, which 
ing est number of freight car loadings of any year since have had cars standing idle at country elevators, hoping 
ess 1930—44,503,349 cars. The week ended October 11 to get the grain into terminals before the new harvest. 
= produced the greatest weekly carloadings total since The farmers and grain men are acting in their own 
m- the peak week of 1930 and did it with 544,000 fewer interest by waiting for price stabilization, but the 
” freight cars. Revenue ton-miles—the best measurement effect, nevertheless, will be to strain the box car supply 
ds of the railroads’ retail product—were 10 per cent later this year. 

on greater in 1947 than in 1946, and exceeded the record : 


of any peacetime year in history. Despite loss of the 
greater portion of their short-haul traffic, the railroads 
still carried more tons of freight (regardless of dis- 
tance) in 1947 than in any year in history, except the 
war years 1943 and 1944, the tonnage being 10 per 
cent over 1946. 

All-time highs were recorded also in a number of 
important individual commodities. Coal tonnage was 
the greatest in history, exceeding the previous record 
of 1926 by one million tons, although the job was done 
-with 146,000 fewer open-tops available, and carloads 
of coal were greater than any year since 1929, being 
13.5 per cent over 1946. The tonnage of coal exported 
was by far the largest in history, being double the 
1946 movement. Grain exports were the largest ever. 
Indeed, the number of carloads dumped at the ports 
was only slightly below the total so dumped for the 
entire six-year period 1939 to 1944, inclusive. Sugar 
beets moved in greater volume than in any previous 
year. 

Had it not been for the sharp decline in grain and 
grain products loadings during the last three weeks 
in December (due to tax and price uncertainties), the 
railroads would have set another all-time record. This 
outstanding performance of the railroads was praised 


Some Recession in 1948 


The first part of 1948 brought some decreases in traf- 
fic. Carloadings in January were down 4.5 per cent 
under the same month of 1947; in February down 3.6 
per cent; and in March down 11 per cent. Heaviest 
decreases were in coal, grain, livestock, forest prod- 
ucts and merchandise traffic. But the consensus is that 
these traffic slumps were due to abnormal factors; that 
much of the traffic was only suspended temporarily and 
will move shortly; and that tonnage will bounce back 
at least to the 1947 level—if it does not exceed it. The 
extent of the decreases was in close correspondence 
with the severity of the temporary factors. It is signifi- 
cant that carloadings for the week ended April 20 con- 
stituted an increase of 15 per cent over loadings of the 
preceding week. 

The usually accurate 13 regional advisory boards 
estimated an increase of 3.5 per cent in carloadings 
during the first quarter of this year. This estimate was 
based, as always, on the probable trend of production 
and sales—not on outside catastrophes. Since car- 
loadings dropped about 6.5 per cent during the first 
quarter, instead of increasing 3.5 per cent, there re- 
mains to be made up at least a portion of an anticipated 





INDICES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT OPERATION—1947 


No. Cars per Freight Train .............+... 
Car-Miles per Car-Day .................... 
eo A er 


52.9—Highest year in history except 1944 ..................5- 2% over 1946 
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Gross Ton-Miles per Train-Hour .............. 38,462—Highest year in history ....... 0.0.0.0... 000 e cece ee ences 
Net Ton-Miles per Train-Hour ............... 18,126—Highest yeor in history ..............-0. cee cece ee eeee 5.5% over 1946 
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“It would be idle to attempt to argue that there are not 
cases of slow movement, with instances available to many 
shippers who check the transit time of their shipments, and 
to any railroad or Car Service Division representative who will 
check the records. On the whole, however, while these instances 
of slow movement indicate ‘slack’ which should, and, it is 
hoped, may, be taken up . . . | cannot believe that the railroads 
and shippers, working together, could have set up the record 
of transportation which has been made in 1947 if such slow 
handling was at all general. It must be the exception that 
proves the rule. The record of turn-around time [122 days 
in October, 1947] is offered as evidence of this fact.” 


—Warren C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
before National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 








traffic volume equivalent to 10 per cent of the 1947 
first quarter loadings. For the second quarter of 1948 
the advisory boards have estimated another 3.5 per 
cent increase over the corresponding 1947 loadings, 
which were themselves of record proportions. The rest 
of 1948 is likely to be a busy period for the railroads. 


Coal Strike Hits Roads 


The most serious cause of the recent traffic decline 
was, of course, the coal strike, starting March 15 and 
ending, for the most part, on April 13. Some of the 
miners were still out in protest as this issue went to 
press, however, and continuity of mining for the rest 
of the year is by no means assured. This “work stop- 
page” caused a drop of 20 to 25 per cent in carloadings 
by reason of the near cessation of movement of coal, 
in addition to which it caused a further important 
decrease in the movement of other commodities due to 
closed plants and curtailed production. 

To conserve the coal supply of the railroads them- 
selves, the O.D.T. and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered cuts in train service which slowed up 
shipments seriously and caused congestion at some 
terminals. Specifically, from March 22 through April 13 
the carriers had to cut coal-burning passenger service 
locomotive-miles by 25 per cent (O.D.T. General 
Order No. 69), and from March 30 to April 13 had 
to reduce the mileage of coal-burning locomotives in 
freight service by the same percentage (I.C.C. Service 
Order No. 811). These service cuts would have been 
raised to 50 per cent, effective April 15, if most of the 
miners had not returned to the pits by then. An 
important provision of the freight service order was 
that the movement of coal could not be counted in the 
base service in which the cut was made, so that the 
latter was not absorbed by the loss of coal traffic and 
everywhere affected traffic actually tendered for trans- 
port. The passenger-train service reduction adversely 
affected the movement of express. 

Another traffic hindrance was severe winter weather. 
Unprecedented snowfalls and prolonged sub-zero tem- 
peratures in the Northeast tied up a large number of 
freight cars, which could neither be returned to other 
originating areas nor used for loadings in the North- 
east. Operating conditions on some roads were worse 
than at any time in the past 30 years. In the New 
England area a prolonged truck strike further para- 
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lyzed short-haul movements and pick-up and delivery 
of merchandise, filling freighthouses to the bursting 
point, so that a partial embargo against freight destined 
to the area had to be imposed. 

One important eastern road reported that absentee- 
ism in the cold weather cut its locomotive and car 
maintenance forces; that low temperatures cut the train 
heating capacity of its passenger locomotives so that 
additional locomotives had to be assigned thereto; and 
that heavy snow temporarily immobilized some impor- 
tant yards, despite heavy expenditures for removal. 
Since the Northeast is the country’s major consuming 
area, the tie-up of cars destined thereto adversely af- 
fected the car supply all over the country. 


What of Freight Service? 


Freight service exhibited no easily defined trend dur- 
ing the past 12 months. There was, for example, a 
notable improvement on some roads in transit time of 
“red ball’ freight between major cities, as the review 
of individual road activities in this issue shows. Con- 
versely, many interline movements of less-carload ship- 
ments were less satisfactory than those the year before 
and, indeed, during the war years. There is little doubt 
that railroad freight service as a whole has not im- 
proved as fast or as far as either the carriers or the 
shippers expected it would. But it may be asked wheth- 
er the railroad business is the only one in which the 
postwar rebound was not as sprightly as everybody 
anticipated. The dream houses, the fine restaurant 
service, and the automatic automobiles which most 
people thought would be abundantly at hand as soon 
as the guns stopped smoking are still far away. 

The reasons for whatever service deficiencies exist 
are apparent to any one in the business of transporta- 
tion and need not be labored here. Suffice it to say that 
labor — both in quantity and quality, as well as in 
attitude — is an important factor; that the wearing out 
of railroad properties in the war effort is now exacting 
its price; and that the inability of the suppliers of the 
railroads to obtain materials for their production has 
put out of reach for the immediate present the full 
measure of fleets of fine new rolling stock and fixed 
property improvements which superlative service de- 
mands. Although the railroads entered orders for a 
record dollar volume of equipment and material and 
supplies in 1947, a substantial portion of the purchases 
were merely added to a backlog of deliveries piled up 
from preceding years. 


Many Improvements Nevertheless 


Despite their inability to get all they ordered in 
materials and equipment, the roads, nevertheless, put 
through improvement programs of a very high level 
in physical extent, as well as in terms of money. Sepa- 
rate articles in this issue summarize how the carriers 
have used their earnings or their credit — the latter 
depends on the former — to make their properties more 
serviceable and cheaper to operate. Yard improvements 
and expansion have been carried out on a large scale. 
This is especially important at a time when terminal 
congestion is the limiting factor in overall service and 
when yard costs are mounting faster than road-haul 
expenses. An unusual number of freight stations were 
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Unusually severe weather and snows greatly handicapped railroads in the Northeast this past winter 


built new or modernized, te meet the needs of in- 
creased traffic, serve new industrial areas or to make 
possible the maximum effectiveness of mechanized 
freight handling. 

While line-haul movement is not now a leading 
cause of delay, the continued expansion of centralized 
traffic control and modern block signals is still further 
speeding trains over the road. Modern radio and in- 
ductive communication systems have been installed to 
speed up the work of crews both on the road and in the 
critical terminal districts. Intensive development of 
new voice and printing line communications on the 
railroads have also speeded up service by expediting 
“paper work” so that cars are not delayed for billing, 
and by making it possible to notify shippers more 
promptly of passings and arrivals. 

In rolling stock improvements the most spectacular 
development of the immediate past has been the rapid 
Dieselization of road freight service. Measured in 
gross ton-miles, 12.37 per cent of the 1947 traffic was 
hauled by Diesel locomotives, a tremendous relative 
increase compared with the 9.73 per cent so hauled 
in 1946 and the mere 0.22 per cent in 1941. In yard 
service, Diesels accounted for 30.85 per cent of total 
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locomotive-hours, compared with 11.42 per cent in 
1941. 

But the railroads’ steam locomotive fleet remains 
large and useful. To service it faster and reduce inter- 
mediate delays to freight, a number of railroads have 
under way extensive modernization schemes for steam: 
locomotive shops and servicing facilities. The new 
freight cars and rebuilt cars (on which railroad shops 
have far exceeded their quotas over the past 12 months) 
are in every way better equipment than their predeces- 
sors, designed to reduce road failures, give lading a 
gentler ride and speed up stowing and unloading op- 
erations. 


Car Supply Critical 


Of more immediate importance to the carload shipper 
probably than any other aspect of railroad service is 
the supply of freight cars. The most effective means of 
increasing that supply is to add new cars to the fleet at 
a rate greater than necessary retirements of old stock. 
This the railroads have been able to do for five con- 
secutive months starting November, 1947. But prior 
thereto, the railroads lost on net balance each month, 
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ending the year 1947 with fewer cars than they pos- 
sessed at its beginning. In no month did the railroads 
receive all of the 10,000 new cars established by the 
O.D.T., the builders and themselves as the minimuin 
necessary output if a severe car shortage is to be 
avoided. 

Since new construction failed to match retirements 
and carloadings have increased, the railroads and their 
customers have had to continue, without relaxation, 
their long and hard campaign to get the most out of 
the cars that exist. Shippers’ “vigilance” and “car 
efficiency” committees have continued to function; the 
Car Service Division has acted with unabated vigor ; 
sections of the country — even geographical groups of 
railroads — have prolonged the controversy over “who 
has whose cars and why.” Various groups have come 
forth with punitive per diems, charges and counter- 
charges regarding the effect of freight train speed on 
car usage, proposal of more authority over car service 
for the I.C.C., etc. 

Due to a slump in-carloadings starting in December, 
however, the railroads have been able to re-encourage 
compliance with car service rules so as to get cars to 
home roads for upgrading and other repairs, as pointed 
out elsewhere in this issue. Draft quota orders on 
eastern carriers for western cars, which were indis- 


‘criminate with respect to ownership, were discontinued 


early in January, in favor of less stringent requisitions 
aimed at getting cars home. 

Heavy industrial output and the rapid rise of new 
industry in the West and Southwest are expected to 
make the gondola car—especially the mill type— 
instead of the box car the No. 1 car supply problem. 
Even though western roads have ordered 90 per cent 
of the new gondolas now on the books, they still 
utilize and need a greater proportion of such cars than 
they own, having loaded 42 per cent of such cars in 
1947, while owning but 31 per cent. Tank cars are 
also expected to be in particularly heavy demand. 


The Per Diem Fight 


When the number of cars is insufficient, any effort 
to spread them equitably, however wise, is never 
wholly satisfactory to any section or interest. Thus 
the railroads themselves have been unable to agree 
whether failure to own more cars than are on line 
should be subject to heavy charges or not. Almost 
all of the roads agree that the I.C.C. does not have 
the right to establish “punitive” per diem rates (i.e., 
rates designed to force greater ownership rather than 
to exact reasonable compensation for use) but they 
disagree widely on what constitutes a fair price for 
the hire of cars. A majority of members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads voted for two successive 
increases in the per diem rate—from $1.15 to $1.25, 
effective June 1, 1947, and from $1.25 to $1.50, effective 
September 1. A “caucus” of six western roads with 
a heavy car ownership and large originating agri- 
cultural traffic registered dissatisfaction with the latter 
rate as too low, in a complaint still pending before the 
1.C.C. The Chesapeake & Ohio has advocated a higher 
charge. The short lines and certain heavy terminating 
roads in the Northeast have opposed all per diem in- 
creases as penalizing them unfairly and without re- 
course, and the short lines have petitioned for a 95 
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cent rate. Meanwhile, a commission examiner pro- 
posed a punitive rate of $5 a day, which was reduced 
by the commission to a proposed $2, concurred in 
by the director of O.D.T. and other government officers. 
This $2 rate proposal was successfully fought in the 
federal courts by the A.A.R. and was permanently set 
aside by a ruling issued in December. 


Voluntary Agreement on Car Detention 


With the avowed purpose of reducing delays to 
cars while in the hands of the carriers, the I.C.C. 
issued, in October, its Service* Order No. 778, con- 
sidered generally as containing the most severe and 
far-reaching car service requirements ever imposed 
by that body. Placing a general 48-hr. limit on time 
within which the railroads had to place inbound loads 
and pull outbound loads or empties, and imposing 
maxima on the number of cars which could be held for 
prospective loading, based specifically on average load- 
ings, the order was postponed progressively from its 
original effective date of November 1, on pleas of the 
railroads that it was too rigid and unworkable. Early 
in January, the order was permanently vacated. In 
lieu thereof, the railroads individually filed with the 
I.C.C. voluntary agreements that their officers would 
take steps to accelerate the movement of cars by plac- 
ing inbound loads within 24 hours after first 7 a.m. 
after arrival; remove empties and outbound loads with- 
in 24 hours after first 7 a.m. after release; and limit 
hold cars to the current needs of industries, with 
appropriate exceptions. The chief means of accom- 
plishing the purpose of the agreements is the mainte- 
nance of records sufficient to detect all delays in car 
handling. 

Not only are terminals the scene of most of what- 
ever congestion and “stickiness” in freight service 
exists, but they also account for a disproportionate 
share of the increases in railroad operating costs since 
the war. Railroads are able, by running longer and 
faster trains over better roadbeds with more refined 
signaling, to absorb at least some increases in line-haul 
costs in the stepped-up volume of traffic handled. Up 
to a certain point, increased volume also spreads the 
cost of terminal operations thinner, but, when that 
point is passed, “the more business you do, the more 
money you lose,” as one railroader puts it ruefully. 
The point in question appears to be that optimum use 
of a freight station or yard at which no man or facility 
is idle. 

When traffic increases beyond it, there develops 
congestion, poor use of equipment and overtime work 
at punitive rates. 

Again, the wages of labor are a larger part of ter- 
minal costs than of most other aspects of railroading 
and the relative efficiency of employees has a greater 
effect on output. Therefore, wage increases in rapid 
succession, undue turnover and the necessity for hiring 
a substantial number of undesirable men have produced 
a lopsided inflation of terminal costs which has forced 
railroad management to re-appraise the value of cer- 
tain types of business and lengths of haul. 

One big railroad which, just before World War II, 
was preparing to “go after” relatively short-haul mer- 
chandise traffic with revolutionary ratings, service and 


(Continued on page 193) 
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FREIGHT SERVICE SURVEY SHOWS MANY 


IMPROVEMENTS BY INDIVIDUAL ROADS 


Steps taken by 65 different railways serve as an index to service im- 


provements of the past 12 months benefitting shippers and receivers 





Rcgaeieeies in freight service since the last Freight 
Progress issue of Railway Age (May 17, 1947) have 
been pushed forward in the face of serious obstacles. 
Few improvements of a startling nature took place. In 
the main, better service came about through the addi- 
tion of more modern motive power—much of it Diesel- 
electric—to the head ends of road freight trains. Many 
yards were enlarged, or modernized through installa- 
tion of car retarders, night-lighting facilities, and intra- 
yard communication systems. The Diesel locomotive 


assumed an increasingly important role in switching: 


service as well as on the main line. These factors 
combined to permit more consistent maintenance of 


schedules and on-time delivery of freight, as well as 
the establishment of some faster schedules. 

A sustained volume of postwar freight traffic—many 
roads report record peacetime tonnage—worked to 
prevent any wholesale revamp of freight service, since 
existing facilities were, very generally, taxed to maxi- 
mum capacity. The forces of nature combined to make 
railroading tougher last winter. Widespread areas suf- 
fered snowfalls and temperatures of unusual severity 
and duration. 

Despite factors which may have worked against the 
carriers in their efforts to provide better freight ser- 
vice, the accompanying table of “overnighters’”—1.e., 





LEADERS OF THE FAST FREIGHT FLEETS 


“Overnighters” offering first-morning delivery to points 300 or more 


miles distant 








Train Mile- 
Railroad No. From To age 
A.T.& S. F. 39 Chicago Kansas City* 449 
37 Dallas Galveston 362 
40 Galveston Dallas 362 
37 Kansas City Oklahoma City 346 
40 Oklahoma City Kansas City 46 
A.C.b. 211 Rocky Mount Savannah 72 
215 Waycross Montgomery 314 
B.& M.-N.Y.N.H.& H. M-7 Portland, Me. New York 338 
CN. 444 “Toronto Montreal 334 
495 Montreal Toronto 334 
C.P. 904 Toronto Montreal 340 
905 Montreal Toronto 340 
... Montreal North Bay 358 
... Toronto North Bay 339 
C.& O. 40 Chicago Detroit 336 
41 Detroit Chicago 336 
C.& N.W. 117 Chicago Boone 340 
256 Omaha Chicago 488 
484 St. Paul Milwaukee 311 
C.1.& L. 71 Chicago Louisville 325 
70 Louisville Chicago 325 
C.R.L.& P. OMX Omaha Tri-Cities** 329 
91 Tri-Cities** Omaha 329 
93 Kansas City El Reno 381 
96 Kansas City Tri-Cities** 336 
91 Tri-Cities** Kansas City 336 
F.E.C. 345 Jacksonville Miami 366 
G.T.W 529-537 Detroit Chicago 316 
536-530 Chicago Detroit 316 
2-484 Chicago Port Huron 334 
490 Chicago Port Huron 334 
535 Port Huron Chicago 334 
sg, 537 Port Huron Chicago 334 
G.N. ... Minneapolis Grand Forks 329 
I.C. MS-1 Chicago Memphis* 510 
SE-1 Chicago | Carbondale 307 
SN-3_ E. St. Louis Memphis 313 
x MS-2 Memphis E. St. Louis 313 
K.C.S.-L &A 77 + Shreveport New Orleans 313 
Lv, BNE-2 Buffalo Bethlehem 359 
L.&N 71 Cincinnati Nashville 301 
71 Montgomery New Orleans 318 
73 Nashville Montgomery 305 
58 Nashville E. St. Louis 324 
79-179 E. St. Louis Louisville 321 
M.-K.-T. 275 Kansas City Oklahoma City 343 
81 Dallas Houston 339 
270 Houston Dallas 339 
81 St. Louis Parsons 387 
281 Ft. Worth & Houston 327 
270 Houston Ft. Worth 327 
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Train Mile- 
Railroad No. From To age 
M.P. 63-363-364 St. Louis Memphis 328 
63-69 St. Louis Little Rock 343 
71-173 St. Louis St. Joseph 353 
68 Pueblo Hoisington 339 
61 Hoisington Pueblo 339 
67° Dupo N. Little Rock 369 
361 Dupo McGehee 417 
HO Texarkana Van Buren 300 
. 67 Longview San Antonio 340 
60 Texarkana Poplar Bluff 325 
73-75 Ft. Worth San Antonio 337 
74-72 San Antonio Ft. Worth 337 
62-173 Hoisington St. Joseph 352 
77 Kansas City Scott City 406 
74-66 San Antonio Longview 340 
Nev.c: NB-1 New York Buffalo* 429 
BN-2 Buffalo New York* 429 
N.Y.C.. & St. L. CC-2 Chicago Cleveland 336 
BC-1 Cleveland Chicago 336 
N.Y.N.H.& H.- 
PRR. "NE-1 Boston Philadetphia* 330 
P:R:R. NW-88 Chicago Columbus 308 
NW-85 Columbus Chicago 308 
IL-1 Louisville Chicago 305 
IL-2 Chicago Louisville 305 
St.L.-S.F. 37 St. Louis Tulsa 424 
835 St. Louis Memphis 305 
32 Oklahoma City Springfield, Mo. 303 
31 St. Louis Joplin 333 
St.L.S.W. 43 St. Louis Pine Bluff* 398 
S.A.L.-M.D.& S. 2-88-71 Macon Jacksonville 311 
Southern 73 Chattanooga Meridian 300 
72 Meridian Chattanooga 300 
54 Chattanooga Louisville 316 
54 Chattanooga Cincinnati 338 
53 Cincinnati Chattanooga 338 
2-53 Cincinnati Knoxville 308 
53 Atlanta Jacksonville 331 
52 Jacksonville Atlanta 331 
52 Memphis Chattanooga 316 
53 Chattanooga Memphis 316 
59 Atlanta Meridian 340 
57 Potomac Yard Spencer 324 
155 Spencer Atlanta 307 
WRUMSIES oe ce ctines 96 St. Louis Fort Wayne 342 





* Merchandise traffic only. 
**Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. 
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trains offering late afternoon closings with first-morn- 
ing delivery of l.c.l. or first-day placement of carloads 
at points 300 or more miles distant—indicates an in- 
crease in the number of such “manifest” trains from a 
total of 77 in May, 1947, to a total of 95 in May, 1948. 
The total daily mileage performed by these trains in- 
creased from 27,261 a year ago to 32,407 in May, 1948. 
Not included in the table are many trains which per- 
form a like service for distances only slightly under 
300 mi. 


Methods of Handling Improved 


Outside the field of actual train operation, many steps 
were taken to facilitate the handling of freight. The 
use of mechanized equipment supplanted hand labor in 
an ever-increasing number of freighthouses. A number 
of roads report extensive experimentation in the use 
of bulkheading and special devices to improve loading 
practices and prevent loss and damage to freight. The 
use of coordinated highway truck service to perform 
local freight work between terminals was extended on 
a number of roads. 


Tonnage-Speed Index at New High 


Gross ton-miles (including cars, contents and cabooses, but 
excluding locomotives and tenders) per freight train-hour in 
1947, compared with 1946 are shown separately herewith for 
each individual road, where available. This ratio is perhaps the 
best available general index to railroad operating efficiency. The 
purpose of spreading the figures on the record is not for 
comparison between different roads, since they are affected by 
topography, climatic conditions, density and class of traffic, and 
other factors over which management has no control. They show 
rather the change in the individual road’s performance in the 
immediate past. Other recent developments also are outlined. 

Class | line-haul carries as a group reached an all-time 
peak in gross ton-miles per freight-train-hour in 1947 when 
they averaged 38,462, an increase of 1,410 over 1946. Averages 
of this basic operating measurement for last seven years—as 
well as 1931 and 1921—show an almost uninterrupted upward 
cuive of improvement, as follows: 


L eer 38,462 Ly, Seer 35,503 
FE AS Shis Sak 37,057 Ly oe 34,684 
on ee 36,954 eae 26,721 
Ts ok ancien 37,298 ee re 16,555 
oS ere 35,970 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown—With the receipt of 
new Diesel-electric road locomotives early in 1948, 
the through freight train operations of this railroad 
were almost completely Dieselized. Schedules are 
closely integrated with those of its 10 connecting lines. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Freight train schedules 
1947. .47,643 west of Kansas City, Mo., have 
1946. 45878 been rearranged to permit con- 

ar nections with overnight mer- 
chandise train No. 39 from Chicago, providing 
second-day delivery of 1.c.l. to 300 towns in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. First-morning delivery of merchandise 
from Fort Worth, Tex., and Dallas to San Angelo, 





Diesel power has helped the railroads to increase the tonnage 
of trains without sacrifice in speed 
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287 mi. southwest, and Lubbock, 420 mi. west, and 
points intermediate, was established on November 1, 
1947. Both operations are, in part, in conjunction with 
the Santa Fe Trailway truck service. A recent re- 
vision of westbound transcontinental operations has 
been made to insure on-time deliveries at California 
and intermediate points. Completion of a double-track 
steel arch bridge over Canyon Diablo on the main 
line west of Winslow, Ariz., removed the only remain- 
ing section of single track on the transcontinental 
lines west of Belen, N. M. Work commenced on a 
modern electric hump yard at Argentine, Kan., the 
road’s greatest volume terminal. The average speed 
of freight trains during 1947 reached 19.6 m.p.h. 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay—Road freight operations 
have been completely Dieselized. 


Atlanta & West Point —This railroad and the affiliated 
Western of Alabama and Georgia offer overnight car- 
load and l.c.l. freight service to all principal points 
on their lines. Schedules are closely coordinated with 
those of 17 connecting lines. 


Atlantic Coast Line—During the heavy perishable 

1947. .27,428 shipping season, train No. ACD- 

2 was operated between Jack- 

1946. .27,328 sonville and Richmond, provid- 

ing third-morning delivery from Florida origin points 

to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Emphasis 

has been placed on systematic .classification of l.c.l. 

freight so as to eliminate as far as possible intermediate 
transfers. 


Baltimore & Ohio—‘“Sentinel Service,” B.&O.’s system 
1947. .31.785 of personalized “traffic planning” 
Hats; with automatic records on indi- 
1946. .31,259 vidual carload shipments, had a 
“first birthday” on March 3. Two “Sentinel Service” 
trains were established during the year just past— 
No. 85 from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Benwood (Wheeling), 
W. Va., and Second 91 from Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Hamilton, Ohio. Other new freight trains added to 
the B.&O.’s schedules include No. 86 from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Cincinnati, Ohio; No. 394 from Willard, 
Ohio, to Benwood; No. 81 from Benwood to Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; and No. GM-96 from Brunswick, Md., 
to Wilmington, Del. Operation of “Banana specials” 
from Locust Point, Md., whenever 25 or more cars are 
available, was reestablished and the special service has 
been required about twice a week. Twenty-three modern 
high-power steam locomotives were acquired and put 
in fast freight service. An electric coal dumper on the 
lakefront at Lorain, Ohio, replaced older facilities 
1%4 mi. inland on the Black river. The new facilities 
greatly reduce the turn-around time of vessels and 
permit car-a-minute loading compared with an aver- 
age of but 30 cars an hour at the old facility. 


Bangor & Aroostook—A record 3,623,088 tons of reve- 
1947. .20,472 nue freight were handled during 
1947, the increase amounting to 

1946. .19,259 66 per cent over the 1942 figure 
and approximately 414 per cent over the number of 
revenue tons handled in 1946. Two 4,500-hp. road 
freight Diesels were put into operation last November 
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* Yard track space remains at a premium despite the enlargement of many terminal facilities 


and delivery of two more locomotives of the same type 
is expected currently. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie—The mass movement of ore, 
coal, coke and limestone for the iron and steel industry 
constituted the major function of the B.&L.E., and 
while no new freight schedules were established, ship- 
pers in general continued to benefit by the dependable 
service which is available to them. 


Boston & Maine—The B.&M., with most of its tonnage 


1947. 34.393 freight now hauled in Diesel- 
; powered trains, concentrated ef- 
1946. .34,035 forts on the further improve- 
ment of on-schedule performance. Modern car re- 
tarders replaced old-type retarders at the Boston yards 
and two-way radio communication between the yard- 
master’s office and switching locomotives was installed 
at Mechanicville, N. Y. 


National—On December 1, 1947, new sched- 
1947. 26.246 uled freight trains were estab- 

¢ lished between Montreal, Que., 
1946. .26,308 and Moncton, N. B., and between 
Lairet, Que., and Monk. Both trains expedite export 
traffic for Halifax, N. S., and St. John, N. B., as well 
as regular traffic to the Maritimes. On January 12, 
an advance section of No. 405 from Halifax to Mon- 
treal was inaugurated to handle import traffic and to 
relieve regular No. 405. 


Canadian 


Canadian Pacific—Two freight trains have been added 
1947. .27,456 to the list of “overnighters,” 
1946..27187 one from Montreal, Que., to 

re North Bay, Ont., and another 
from Toronto to North Bay. A reduction of 14 hr. 
in the running time of transcontinental freights in 
beth directions between Vancouver, B. C., and Mon- 
treal is anticipated for early summer, and at the same 
time these trains will be extended through to Saint 

John, N. B. This will be a through run of 3,363 mi., 

which the railroad describes as the longest scheduled 

freight run in North America. Work is progressing 
on the construction of a new car retarder hump yard 


at Montreal which will consolidate the work now per- 
formed in a number of separate yards and speed up 
deliveries. 


Central of Georgia—A new schedule for train No. 38 
between Birmingham, Ala., and 
iebilappensered Atlanta, Ga., has been establish- 
1946. .29,675 ed. Making close connection with 
the Illinois Central and St. Louis-San Francisco at 
Birmingham, this train departs at 7:30 a.m. and ar- 
rives in Atlanta at 3:30 a.m. the following morning, 
insuring placement of cars for that morning. Many 
“overnighters” are scheduled between Central of 
Georgia cities just under 300-mi. distant. Following a 
study of l.c.l. freight movements, package car lines 
were revised, effective February 1, to enable maximum 
use of solid loads, by-passing intermediate transfers 
and eliminating extra handling and delay. 


Central of New Jersey—This railroad and the affiliated 
1947. .35,8% Central of Pennsylvania quick- 
ened the schedule of fast freight 
1946. .31,994 train No. JC-5 so as to leave 
Jersey City, N. J., later, affording an opportunity to 
get more of the day’s business forwarded each day 
from the New York area, while retaining the same 
deliveries and connections at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Scranton. Upon receipt of additional Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives during 1948, other improve- 
ments in through freight service are contemplated. 


Chesapeake & Ohio—On July 1, 1947, manifest sched- 
ules were inaugurated on the 

blige Pere Marquette district, most of 
1946. 52,070 which were in effect prior to the 
war years, but which were reinstated with substantially 
improved elapsed time. The C.&O. handled 93 million 
tons of coal in 1947—the greatest volume in the com- 
pany’s history, and on April 29, 1948, loaded the re- 
cord number of 6,178 cars of coal in the single 24-hr. 
period. Special attention was given to prompt move- 
ment of empty cars so as to make equipment available 
for new loads. All freight other than coal and coke 
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reached a high of more than 9 billion ton-miles, 9 per 
cent greater than in 1946. Besides building two ex- 
tensions of line into new coal fields, major improve- 
ments aimed at improved service included construc- 
tion of a new, modern coal pier at Newport News, 
Va., modernization of Walbridge (Toledo, Ohio) yards 
by the installation of 15 electro-pneumatic car retarders, 
and main-line track relocations reducing grades and 
curvatures and increasing maximum train speeds. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Fast overnight freight ser- 
1947. 34.996 vice is provided in both direc- 
d tions between Chicago and St. 
1946. .34,096 Louis, Mo., and Evansville, Ind. 
Ton-miles handled in 1947 increased 7 per cent over® 
the 1946 figure. 


Chicago & North Western—Efforts were concentrated 
1947, .31,879 on the improved performance of 
1946. 32.426 existing fast freight schedules. 

sain The addition of 39 1,500-hp. Die- 

sel freight locomotive units and the modernization of 8 
Class H steam freight locomotives during the past 
year will help speed freight movements during 1948. 
Other improvements contributing to expedited freight 
service include the installation of centralized traffic 
control over portions of the main line between Chicago 
and Omaha, Neb., the construction of modern fueling 
stations at six points on the system, the rebuilding of 
two hump retarders at Proviso (Ill.) yard, and the 
extension of sidings and improvements to yards at 
six locations. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—All principal time freight 
1947, .44.290 trains have been Dieselized and 
a larger volume of lower-classed 
1946. .42,217 freight, which formerly moved 
in extra or unscheduled trains, is now moving on the 
high-speed trains. On-time performance and scheduled 
deliveries at interchange points have been greatly 
improved. 


Chicago Great Western—A program for the substitu- 
1947, .35,600 tion of Diesel-electric power in 
1946. 34031 all service except on light-traffic 

ia branches and at a few isolated 
yards was initiated, and delivery has been taken on 
twelve 4,500-hp. locomotives for road freight service. 

A total of 22 Diesel-electric switching locomotives are 

either in service or on order, 12 additional road freight 

Diesels are on order, and 8 Diesel road switchers are 

scheduled for delivery. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—All through-freight 
1947. .29528 operations and all normal lo- 
cal trains are now powered 

1946. .28,761 by Diesel-electric locomotives. 
Twenty-five 40-ft. box cars are being equipped with 
Evans “Utility Loader” devices and will be used in 
lic.l. as well as carload traffic. Installation of similar 
equipment in twenty 50-ft. box cars is contemplated. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific—Facilities were 
1947. .34.474 expanded for the more expedi- 
é tious handling of increased traf- 

146. .35,015 fic at Glendale yard, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Bensenville yard, west of Chicago, and Pig’s 
Eye yard, St. Paul, Minn. A new storage yard was 


{ 
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constructed at Port Washington road, Milwaukee, 
and at Goose Island, Chicago, a new 60-ft. by 583-ft. 
one-story brick freighthouse was constructed. Sixteen 
Diesel-electric locomotives for freight and switching 
service were received, and, with those now on order, 
road freight service will be about 20 per cent Diesel- 
ized and yard operations 35 per cent Dieselized. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The Rock Island has 

augmented the service of its fleet 

wees of “Rocket freights” and other 

1946. .36,683 fast scheduled trains by exten- 

sions of its highway subsidiary. Coordinated rail-truck 

service was extended in 1947 to a total of 4,000 high- 
way-miles. 

Construction is in progress on large freight ter- 
minals to serve Kansas City, Kan., and Dallas, Tex. 
Two-way radio communication has been installed on 
switch engines operating in the Armourdale (Kansas 
City, Kans.) yards, so facilitating the movement of 
cars and trains through the terminal that additional 
installations are now being undertaken in Blue Island, 
Ill., and Silvis freight yards. 


Delaware & Hudson—An exceptional job of moving 
heavy: freight trains fast was ac- 
tise complished during 1947. The 
1946. .52,022 average speed of road freight 
trains rose to 17.8 m.p.h., an increase of 0.7 m.p.h. 
over 1946. Improvement in performance is attributed 
chiefly to the results of recent acquisitions of 40 fast, 
powerful 4-6-6-4 and fifteen 4-8-4 type steam locomo- 
tives. Twenty-four Diesel-electric switching and road- 
switcher type locomotives also have been acquired. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—The on-schedule per- 

1947. .42.760 formance of Fosormssorag has 

; been given particular attention 

1946. .41,999 with the result that existing 

schedules are adhered to with dependability. New Eng- 

land l.c.l. freight is being handled at Scranton ( Pa.) 

transfer on the first day for second-morning delivery 
to western connections. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western—Effective June 16, 1947, 
new merchandise schedules, co- 
sitgea na ordinated with those of the sub- 
1946. .31,829 sidiary Rio Grande Motor Ways, 
were published after an exhaustive study of shipper 
requirements. Concentrated efforts brought about im- 
proved over-the-road performance and a reduction of 
terminal delays in the operation of scheduled freight 
trains. 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range—A 30-mi. extension to 
1947. .76,851 the Wales (Minn.) branch has 
: been undertaken to secure for 
196. .76,638 the D.M.&LR. access to a 
heavily timbered forest area expected to produce a 
heavy movement of pulpwood and other forest prod- 
ucts during the next 18 to 20 years. First-morning de- 
livery of carload and l.c.l. freight is available from 
Duluth to practically all points on the road. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern—Delivery is being taken on the 

1947. 16,125 first of an order for 25 2,000- 

hp. road-switcher Diesel-electric 

1946. . 18,099 locomotives, which will largely 
Dieselize road freight service on this railroad. 
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Erie—Through the acquisition of additional Diesel- 
1947. 52,046 electric power, the Erie has been 
1946. 51510 able to assign Diesel locomotives 

iui to the bulk of its fast freight 
trains in main-line service between Marion, Ohio, and 

Salamanca, N.Y., and between Hornell, N.Y., and 

Jersey City, N.J. Extension of teletype service to 19 

off-line traffic offices during the past year has greatly 

facilitated tracing service for Erie shippers. 


Florida East Coast—Overnight merchandise service is 
furnished between all principal points on the F.E.C. 
During the heavy citrus shipping season, a special 
pick-up train is operated from Fort Pierce, Fla., to 
New Smyrna, with a closing hour of 9:00 p.m., and 
delivery to connections at Jacksonville is effected at 
6:30 a.m. so as to provide a third-morning arrival at 
New York markets, 1,264 mi. to the north. 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern—Three new electric 
switch engines have been placed in service and addi- 
tional switching crews have been established at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Des Moines, so as to give “round- 
the-clock” interchange service at these points. To in- 
sure 8 a.m. delivery at all terminal destinations, extra 
service is operated as required. 


Grand Trunk Western—A second section of train No. 
1947. .40,738 484 between Chicago and Port 
1946. 49.979 Huron, Mich., has been recently 

em established. Second 484 departs 
from Elsdon yard, Chicago, at 8:25 p.m., picking up 
traffic at Blue Island, Ill., South Bend, Ind., Battle 

Creek, Mich., and Durand, arriving at Port Huron at 

7:30 a.m., for early morning delivery to the Canadian 

National. Overnight freight service on both carload 

and l.c.l. traffic is generally rendered between all 

G.T.W. stations. 


Great Northern—Efforts have been concentrated on the 
on-time performance of existing 

Pi a fast freight schedules. The addi- 
Te tion of new Diesel-electric and 
electric locomotives to the Great Northern’s fleet of 
modern motive power during the past year has con- 
tributed materially toward the fulfillment of this effort. 


Green Bay & Western—Since the recent addition of 
three 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road freight locomo- 
tives, all through freight trains are handled by Diesels 
or by steam locomotives 11 years of age or less. Time 
freight No. 1 leaves Winona, Minn., at 10:01 a.m, 
with freight from western connections, and is due in 
Kewaunee, 251 mi., for connection with Ann Arbor 
and Pere Marquette car ferries at 8:05 p.m. the same 
day. No. 2 departs from Kewaunee at 12:30 p.m. and 
is scheduled to arrive Winona at 11:20 p.m. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio—On June 1 direct connections 
1947. .48,586 were established between the 
1946. 36.203 G.M.&O. and the lines of the 
parent former Alton, eliminating the 

time previously consumed in intermediate switching. 

Train No. 82 was rescheduled to provide early first- 

morning arrival at Chicago from St. Louis. Schedules 

of the G.M.&O. and the former Alton were coordinated 
to provide through service in both directions between 

Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and points in the South 
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and Southeast. Highway operations of the subsidiary 
Gulf Transport have been extended over practically 
the entire rail system—719 route-miles were added 
during 1947—and through coordinated service the 
movement of merchandise to and from local stations 
has been greatly expedited. Sixty-five per cent of the 
G.M.&O.’s 10,925 revenue service freight cars are 
eight years of age or less. 


Ilinois Central—Effective May 27, 1947, a new train 
1947. .43,.154 designated as “CC2” was inau- 
wee auguated from Council Bluffs, 
1946. .42,463 Iowa, to Chicago on a 24-hr. 
schedule.. On September 8 train LM-1 was established 
from Louisville, Ky., to Memphis, Tenn., connecting 
with the Baltimore & Ohio evening train from Cin- 
cinnati and with I.C. No. CN-1 for New Orleans, La., 
advancing deliveries to points Memphis to New Or- 
leans by 24 hr. Train LM-3 was set back to depart 
from Louisville 2 hr. later than formerly, thus con- 
necting with the B.&O. morning train from Cincinnati. 
Effective November 18 the schedule of MS-4, handling 
Florida perishables and other high-class traffic from 
the southeast, was shortened 1 hr. to arrive at East 
St. Louis, Ill., at 2:00 p.m. Effective January 3, 1948, 
loading handled on train NC-2 from New Orleans 
was advanced 2 hr. to Chicago and Indianapolis, Ind. 
A system has been inaugurated whereby l.c.l. freight 
in both directions between Chicago and Memphis may 
be shipped in aluminum containers which are mechan- 
ically transferred from highway trailers to railroad 
flat cars without intermediate handling of the lading. 
The container operation is giving patrons expedited 


service and has practically eliminated loss and dam- 
age to lading so transported. 


Kansas City Southern—In conjunction with the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas, all through 
ee freight operations between Pitts- 
1946. .44,327 burg, Kan., and New Orleans, 
La., and between Dallas, Tex., and New Orleans, have 
been Dieselized. More consistent on-time performance 
of fast freight schedules is being achieved. Overall 
freight train speed was increased from 16.8 m.p.h. in 
1946 to 19.8 m.p.h. in 1947. 


Lehigh Valley—To provide symbol-train handling for 
1947. .52536 a greater number of cars, sec- 
1946. 51.073 tions of trains from Buffalo, 

hii N.Y., and Suspension Bridge 
are no longer combined at Manchester, but are oper- 

ated through to Croxton, Pa., or Jersey City, N.J. 

Under this arrangement, all freight is accorded the 

same service as perishable traffic. A new symbol train, 

CM-1, operates from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., west to Man- 

chester, connecting with trains MS-1 and MB-1. Other 

westbound trains are operating on improved sched- 
ules. 


Louisville & Nashville—A 137-mi. installation of C. 
1947. .27.979 T.C. between Louisville, Ky., 
and Henderson, on the main 
1946. .28,347 line between Louisville and St. 
Louis, Mo., has cut from 1¥% to 2 hr. from the run- 
ning time of tonnage freight trains. Twenty-two mod- 
ern 2-8-4 steam freight locomotives are under con- 
struction for the L.&.N. 
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Maine Central—Tons of revenue freight handled in 
1947 totalled 9,249,843, the highest tonnage in any 
year of the company’s history, and an increase of 3.1 
per cent over 1946. Two 3,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives were placed in service in December. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis—During the past 12 months, 
7 Diesel freight locomotives and 1,150 freight cars 
were placed in service. Fast scheduled truck service to 
supplement rail service in the handling of 1.c.l. mer- 
chandise has been expanded and now operates between 
most M. & St. L. points in Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Iowa. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—By speeding 
1947, .32,450 up the schedules of Trains 89 
1946. .31581 and 90 between Minneapolis, 

inet Minn., and Portal, N. D., in 
connection with the Canadian Pacific, Soo Line service 
has been shortened 24 hr. to and from the Twin Cities 

and the West coast. By an agreement with the C.P., 

effective May 1, eastbound traffic from Western ter- 

ritory, which had been received previously at Noyes, 

Mign., is delivered at Portal, shortening the mileage 

and providing improved service. The addition of 18 

Diesel-electric road freight and road switching loco- 

motives has helped to speed service, and will com- 

pletely Dieselize operations of the road west from Thief 

River Falls, Minn. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas—Efforts were directed toward 

1947. .36,387 the expansion of industrial and 

3 agricultural development in Katy 

1946. 34,199 territory. Special tours were ar- 

ranged to carry to agricultural leaders and farmers 

the latest ideas on soil conservation and related prob- 

lems. Ten Diesel-electric switching locomotives and 7 
road freight Diesel locomotives were acquired. 


Missouri Pacific—The M.P. stands at the head of the 
ras of ry ih a 
1946. .39,276 & P 


distant, from the standpoint of 
the number of such trains operated. An unusual ap- 
proach to the loss and damage prevention effort has 
been the organization of “teams” made up of a station 
and claim prevention inspector, a traffic department 
representative, and other employees engaged in han- 
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Average freight train speed in 1947 was 16 m.p.h. Two years after World War I, the average speed was but 10.3 m.p.h. 


dling freight, including agents, yardmasters, engine 
foremen, switchmen, engineers, conductors, car fore- 
men, section foremen and chief clerks. These teams 
work over a district with the general or division super- 
intendent, inspecting stations, yards, repair tracks, 
attending local meetings, and observing operating prac- 
tices, for periods of two weeks each, and have been 
successful in correcting many conditions which cause 
loss and damage, and in developing many improved 
practices. Since inauguration of the teams in June, 
1947, at the suggestion of Chief Executive Officer P. J. 
Neff, 44 teams have been organized for 2-week periods. 
Since that time, over, short and damage reports have 
decreased approximately 25 per cent as compared with 
the same period a year previous, and loss and damage 
claims filed have decreased 9 per cent. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—Freight train per- 

ami halekn ees 

xtensiv 

1946. .25,999 physical property of the railroad. 
Seventy-one curves have been eliminated entirely and 
the severity of 130 reduced to two degrees or less. The 
main-line mileage has been reduced 3.4 mi. by track 
relocations. Receipt of road freight Diesel locomotives 
in early 1948 is expected further to expedite the move- 
ment of freight trains. 


National Railways of Mexico—Conversion of the old nar- 
row-gage Interoceanic of Mexico, between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City, to standard gage has been completed, 
making available improved service on traffic handled 
through the port of Vera Cruz. Arrangements for the 
handling of international 1.c.l. traffic on through bills 
of lading, without the necessity of tendering shipments 
to brokers or agents at the border gateways, were made 
effective on May 1. 


New York Central—Nearly 300 regular symbol freight 
1947. 38.928 trains are in service, and details 

: on over 100 of these trains are 

1946. .39,385 published in a recent 23-page 
schedule of fast freight trains available to the public. 
The “Pacemaker” freights between New York and 
Buffalo, N. Y., now Diesel-powered, handle about 50 
cars in each direction and make the 429-mi. run in 11% 
hr. with 4 intermediate stops. Regularly assigned “Pace- 
maker” cars are handled in expedited connections 
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beyond Buffalo to Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
providing second-morning service to those points. 
Plans to extend this service to other N.Y.C. cities are 
under consideration as soon as schedules can be worked 
out and the necessary high-speed equipment assembled. 
Extensive improvements to facilities and eqmipment 
have been undertaken in order to meet the transporta- 
tion demands of the present (1947 freight traffic volume 
was the greatest of any peacetime year) and the fore- 
seeable future. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Efforts were concen- 

trated on the maintenance of ex- 

fetch is isting high-speed freight sched- 

1937. .48,782 ules. Purchases of new freight 

cars up to April 1 brought the Nickel Plate’s total 

ownership to 14,762, an increase of 30 per cent over 
April, 1941. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford—An average of 1,200 
1947, 31,621 oe a ane are bp 
used in merchandise cars. A sec- 
1946. .30,553 ond container and loading engi- 
neer has been employed, so that the services of two 
qualified éngineers are available to assist patrons in 
damage-free shipping. A system for the speeding up 
of yard clerical work—with greater accuracy assured— 
has been installed at Cedar Hill (Conn.) yard. The 
yard clerk is furnished with a “Soundscriber.” In 
checking freight trains he merely speaks the initial 
and car number into a microphone. His voice is simul- 
taneously recorded on a disk at the terminal head- 
quarters, 2 mi. distant, where it is played back to a 
clerk who arranges the waybills and cards in train 
check order. 


Norfolk & Western—Effective August 24, 1947, train 
1947. 63,490 oo ie Prses nigeria ee 
rom Cincinnati, N10, an o- 
1946. .61,156 lumbus to Roanoke, Va., was 
speeded up and extended to Norfolk, Va. No. 84 leaves 
Cincinnati at 2:00 p.m. and Columbus at 2:30 p.m: 
arriving at Petersburg, Va., at 8:00 p.m. the following 
day for connection with Seaboard Air Line and Atlan- 
tic Coast Line trains to the Carolinas, and terminates 
at Norfolk at 11:30 p.m. Improvements which have 
contributed to the on-time performance of fast freights 
include a 7-mi. track relocation between Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Cincinnati, and the installation of C.T.C. 
over that 96-mi. district. Construction work began on 
a $12 million project to reduce grades and curvatures 
over Elkhorn mountain in West Virginia. A new $6 
million merchandise pier has just been placed in service 
at Lamberts Point (Norfolk), Va. Four ocean-going 
freighters can be loaded simultaneously at the new pier, 
which contains approximately 336,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space and is supported by two large warehouses and a 
280-car capacity yard. The N.&W. has under con- 
struction, or programmed for 1948, 17 new heavy-duty 
and 5 high-speed steam freight locomotives. 


Norfolk Southern — Plans to completely streamline 
freight service are being rapidly pushed to completion. 
Already in service are 10 road Diesel locomotives and 
5 Diesel switching locomotives. A new produce termi- 
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nal at Euclid (Norfolk), Va., is being rushed to com- 
pletion. This facility is designed to expedite the han- 
dling of produce, especially white potatoes. Yard fa- 
cilities are being rearranged and expanded. 


Northern Pacific—Space radio equipment for commu- 
1947, .43,344 nication between the yardmaster 
and switching crews has been 
1946. .39,725 installed at Seattle, Wash. An 
extension of this equipment for end-to-end and train- 
to-train communication over the entire subdivision 
between Yakima, Wash., and Auburn is now in prog- 
ress. The primary purpose of this installation is to 
facilitate freight train operations over the Cascade 
mountains, especially under adverse weather condi- 
tions. A major track relocation on the main line be- 
tween New Salem, N. D., and Kurtz has reduced the 
mileage by 9% mi. and the ruling grade from 1 per 
cent to 0.45 per cent eastbound and 0.6 per cent west- 
bound, permitting much faster movement of tonnage 
trains over this portion of the line. Freight stations 
at Tacoma, Wash., Missoula, Mont., and Billings were 
rebuilt or modernized. 


Pennsylvania—Ninety-three new 60 ft. box cars have 
1947, .36,859 been equipped with a special 
load retainer and assigned to: 
1946. 37,125 system l.c.l. merchandise service. 
This device has proven effective in permitting the 
full loading of I.c.l. cars, at the same time preventing 
damage to the freight from shifting or crushing. An 
additional 300 50-ft. cars are currently being equippe:| 
with this device. Trains LCL-1 and CG-8 have been 
extended to operate through from Jersey City, N. J.. 
to Chicago on a schedule of 41 hr. 15 min. westbound 
and 37 hr. 15 min. eastbound, and Diesel power has 
been regularly assigned to these schedules. In con- 
nection with the New York, New Haven & Harttord,. 
radar equipment has been installed on floating equip- 
ment at New York harbor, permitting continuous 
performance in all degrees of harbor visibility. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—Road freight iticaals ove 
handling much of the tonnage over the eastern portion 
of the railroad. Schedules are closely dovetailed with 
those of connecting carriers at the east and west ends 
of the line. 


Reading—Maintenance of existing scheduled freight 
1947. .34.974 service has been improved to a 
ae high degree of dependability. 
1946. .31,922 Twenty-eight new steam and 
Diesel-electric road and switching locomotives aided 
in the general acceleration of service. Port Richmond 
terminal, at Philadelphia, Pa., exceeded all previous 
records by handling 26 million bushels of grain and 
over 4%4 million tons of coal in 1947, 


St. Louis-San Francisco—During August, 1947, new 
schedules were established for 

iceggvegod six fast freight trains. No. 35 
1946. .31,755 between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Tulsa, Okla., was speeded up by 2 hr. The schedule of 
No. 33 on the same run was reduced 1 hr. 30 min. 
No. 133 between Kansas City, Mo., and Tulsa was 
scheduled to leave Kansas City 50 min. later and 
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arrive at Tulsa 10 min. earlier than heretofore. No. 731 
between Monett, Mo., and Fort Smith, Ark., leaves 
Monett 7 hr. 15 min. later, making the same scheduled 
time to Fort Smith, but connecting with Nos. 37, 31 


and 33 from St. Louis, affording early second-morning - 


delivery at Fort Smith. No. 835 from St. Louis to 
Memphis, Tenn., departs from St. Louis at 8:30 p.m., 
1 hr. Jater, with the same scheduled arrival at destina- 
tion. The Frisco is completing the construction of a 
new 2,482-car “saucer-shaped” yard at Springfield, 
Mo. The new yard—the largest single construction 
project ever undertaken by the Frisco—will cost ap- 
proximately $5,000,000, and is expected to speed the 
handling of freight through that important terminal. 


St. Louis Southwestern — “Blue Streak” fast freight 
1947, .45,653 service is providing overnight 
: service to points as distant as 
1946. .44,142 450-mi. For the year 1947, aver- 
age miles run per freight car per day were 97.5, the 
highest for any of the large Class I railways, and an 
increase of 13.5 mi. over the 1946 average. In Decem- 
ber 1947, miles per car-day reached 104.6. 


Seaboard Air Line—Particular effort is being exerted 
1947, .33,234 to insure a —, ey 
are maintained and ireight de- 
1946. 33,050 livered promptly and in good 
condition. Important improvements effected to facilitate 
the movement of trains include extension of centralized 
traffic control from Cary, N. C., to Moncure, and 
from Wildwood, Fla., to Hawthorne; and the installa- 
tion of dispatcher-controlled automatic signals between 
Hamlet, N. C., and Savannah, Ga. Radio communica- 
tion between switching locomotives and fixed yard 
stations was established at Richmond, Va., Savannah 
and Atlanta, Ga. A new phosphate rock elevator was 
placed in service at Tampa, Fla. The new facility can 
handle 1,500 tons an hour, double the rate of the 
elevator it replaces. 


Southern—A system-wide revision and speed-up of 
1947, .27,912 through freight schedules has 
been effected “during recent 
1946. 25,198 months. Freight runs between 
St. Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, La., and points in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida and Alabama have 
been cut by seven or more hours; between Potomac 
yard at Alexandria, Va., and Atlanta by three to eight 
hours, and between New Orleans and Potomac yard by 
over six hours. On March 1 the Southern issued a 
schedule of through freight trains between principal 
points—for distribution to shippers—containing 18 
tables showing the improved service. A merchandise 
transfer has been put into operation at Greenville, 
S. C. This transfer operates at night, working trap 
cars which have been brought in from numerous points 
in that area. 


Southern Pacific—On November 1, a livestock special 
1947. .41,584 was established from El Paso, 
Tex., to Los Angeles, Cal., pro- 
1946. .38, 795 viding first-afternoon arrival for 
livestock destined to the Phoenix (Ariz.) district and 
arrival for early morning markets the third day at Los 
Angeles. The redesignation of through trains between 
Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles has permitted a 
marked improvement in the through handling of mani- 
fest and perishable traffic between these points. Pallet- 
ized containers of 62 cu. ft. capacity are being used to 
a limited extent in l.c.l. operations, particularly where 
an intermediate transfer is required. Each container 
is equipped with a removable gate, on which is pro- 
wided space for a tag indicating destination, so that 
transfer at intermediate stations can be accomplished 
quickly by mechanical or hydraulic-lift equipment. A 
reduction in loss and damage, as well as facilitated 
handling, are advantages accruing from the use of the 
containers. 
During 1947 and the first few months of 1948, the 
(Continued on page 192) 





Icing stations were enlarged and improved 
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Left—At a Canadian National station this electric fork truck is used to handle heavy shipments of paper, etc. The three packages 
on the truck could easily be made into a unit load by the use of some steel strapping and two pieces of scrap lumber. 


Right— 


Shown here is a good example of what can be done in making unit loads at little or no extra cost. Scene at Canadian National docks 





MECHANICAL HANDLING OF FREIGHT WIDESPREAD 


Use is rapidly growing of devices and equipment designed to cut loss 


and damage and move freight through stations at a faster pace 


ar handling of freight has as its objectives 
speedier and more economical movement, with less 
loss and damage. By and large the railroads have 
found that these objectives have been at least partially 
achieved, with loss and damage cut by 50 per cent in 
one case, while in another production in pounds 
handled per man-hour increased about 23 per cent in 
14 months. 

Though its liberal use is now the rule at the larger 
freight stations, rather than the exception, the full 
possibilities of mechanical handling are yet to be re- 
alized, since a much greater proportion of freight can 
be handled by mechanical means, i.e., by the.use of 
the lift truck with the unit load. (By the term unit 
load is meant a group of one-man or smaller loads 
so put together that they can be handled at one time 
by a machine.) At present, for instance, less than 
one per cent of the freight accepted at stations in 
New York City is palletized or in some form for unit- 
load handling. That the railroads are widely able to 
handle unit loads is shown by the list of freight sta- 
tions at which lift trucks are available, appearing in 
this issue. 

Shippers find it profitable to take advantage of the 
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full possibilities of the railroads’ mechanical handling 
facilities. To do so they are exploring the feasibility 
of shipping more products in some. form of unit load, 
which need not necessarily require the use of the pal- 
let. Railroad man and many materials handling ex- 
perts feel that the pallet, in whatever form it takes, is 
the best answer only to some freight-handling problems, 
not to all. For example, many products can be made 
into unit loads by the use of steel strapping, with 
sometimes a little scrap lumber added, or by the use 
of pallet glue. Many wooden containers, simply by 
the application of “runners” to one side of the con- 
tainer, thus allowing entry for the forks or platforms 
of trucks of the lift type, can easily and cheaply be 
made into a package that shipper, consignee and rail- 
road alike can handle expeditiously by mechanical 
means. 


L. C. L. Problem Serious 


That mechanical handling of the unit load makes 
for lower loss and damage and for speedier handling 
is widely recognized. Application of this system to 
the handling of 1.c.l. traffic—which accounts for about 
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Left—One of a fleet of thirteen lift trucks used by the Great Northern at its Vancouver, B. C. piers in the handling of pulp and 





newsprint shipments. Use of this equipment has resulted in halving, by weight, damage to these commodities. Right—Gravity con- 
veyers of the type shown in this view of the New Orleans freight station of the L. & N. are only one of several designs that are 
helping the railroads to lessen the time required in handling freight at freight stations © 


2 per cent of the railroads’ originating tonnage, but 
around 30-40 per cent of the loss and damage claims— 
is something that the individual roads, as well as the 
Association of American Railroads, are seeking to 
work out. In the main, the subject is being approached 
in two ways: (1) loading of freight on pallets or in 
some form of relatively small container for move- 
ment between stations in cars; and (2) loading of 
freight on pallets or skids, at car door or truck tail- 
gate, for movement across platforms. The more times 
a package is manually handled the greater are its 
chances of being damaged or going astray. 


Both Methods Effective 


Because of the car shortage and other factors most 
railroads have used the second method, while con- 
tinuing experiments on a smaller scale with the first 
one. The result has been faster movement over plat- 
forms and less loss and damage chargeable to handling 
at stations and transfers. The Northern Pacific, for 
instance, since installing mechanized equipment at one 
of its stations just before the end of the year 1946, 
raised the average pounds of freight handled per man 
per day during 1947 by 120 lb. from the 1946 average 
of 1,050. For the first two months of 1948 that aver- 
age has increased by another 119 lb., to 1,289 Ib. per 
man per day. 

The Pennsylvania, as another example, uses at some 
of its larger stations the second method described above. 
At its West 12th Street station in New York eastbound 
freight is unloaded from cars and placed on pallets, 
which are hauled by tractor-trailer trains to areas on 
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the pier. Here trailers are cut from the train and the 
pallets unloaded to the floor by fork trucks. The pal- 
lets are then lifted to the tail-gates of delivery trucks 
and the freight removed from them. Thus at least two 
manual handlings are eliminated, one of them being 
the lift to the tail-gate, heretofore a main source of 
damage to freight. Essentially the same operation may 
be seen at the Pennsylvania’s Polk St., Chicago, sta- 
tion. The Santa Fe has also found that a similar 
system speeds its operations and cuts loss and damage. 
The Norfolk & Western, Erie, Union Pacific and 
others have likewise found the pallet-fork truck com- 
bination feasible and more economical than a hand 
trucking operation. 

The Lackawanna, on the other hand, at several of 
its stations in the New York area, notably Hoboken, 
N. J., and Pier 41, North River, New York City, uses 
a live skid-platform lift truck operation. Freight is 
manually handled only twice in its trip from the truck 
to stowage in the car—once from the truck to the 
skid and again when it is actually placed in the car. 
Other roads use this system, but by and large use of 
the tractor-trailer train is more widespread, with 
freight sometimes being unloaded to the floor, espe- 
cially when that freight is subject to pick-up by the 
consignee. This method has been worked out to a 
high point of efficiency by the Union Pacific, Illinois 
Central and others. The former road has found that 
in addition to fast handling and an avoidance of con- 
gestion this mass delivery at cars has helped stowers 
better to visualize their work, making for more uni- 
form and proper loading, with less unmixed shipments 
which in turn result in less overs and shorts and a 
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Export freight palletized at car door for easier handling, by 
Lackawanna forces at the Hoboken Terminal Piers. Note the 
cartons of canned goods on the take-it or leave-it pallet at 
left of the pi:ture. In center may be seen freight on a cheap 
and simple form of pallet 


Freight being lifted from the take-it or leave-it pallet by fork 
truck with four forks. Note the five runners on top of this 
double-faced pallet and the type of load. Pallet is 48 in. by 48 in. 


















































Freight being pushed off onto the floor of the boat for transfer 
to ships in the harbor. This process is worked in reverse for 
imported freight. Bagged material such as sugar, cement, etc. 
is also handled in this manner 
























more efficient unloading operation at destination station. 

Too numerous to mention are the roads which use 
such devices as loud-speaker systems, microfilming of 
waybills, etc., as aids in handling their traffic. All 
indications are that these practices are finding ever 
wider acceptance. Conveyers, mainly of the gravity 
type, have been found useful in freighthouse operations 
by such roads as the Louisville & Nashville, Lehigh 
Valley, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Erie. 
These roads find the gravity conveyer a saver both in 
time and in damage to freight. After much study the 


- Monon is installing power conveyers at its Indianap- 


olis station and these conveyors will extend from car 
to platform and will be large enough to handle most I.c.1. 


I. C. "Trailerail" Service 


One form of mechanical handling recently adopted 
has been the use of the Reynolds “Trailerail” by the 
Illinois Central. (For details see Railway Age oi 
January 31, 1948, page 49.) By this method all but 
two manual handlings are eliminated. To date loss 
and damage has been nil. Studies of the use of this 
equipment are under way on the Central of Georgia 
and other lines. 


Palletization Experiments 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has just begun an experi- 
ment in palletization of l.c.l. between three of its sta- 
tions—Chicago, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Huntington, 
W. Va. The Southern Pacific is using palletized con- 
tainers of 62 cu. ft. capacity to a limited extent in 
l.c.l. operations, particularly where an intermediate 
transfer of freight is required. Twenty of these con- 
tainers can be placed in a regular 40-ft. car, with room 
left over in the car for long pieces of freight which 
will not fit into the containers. The containers are 
transferred between cars or between trucks and cars 
at stations or transfer points. This elimination of 
one or more intermediate handlings of the lading has 
made for a considerable reduction in loss and damage. 
The Pennsylvania, too, is considering building con- 
tainers of a similar type, with modified specifications. 


Import and Export Freight 


Packaged carload import or export freight is almost 
the only carload freight loaded or unloaded by the 
railroads themselves, with the exception of coal and 
ore at lake and ocean ports. In handling the package 
freight the use of the pallet and fork truck is wide- 
spread. The B. & O., C. of Ga., Erie, I. C., Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh Valley, L. & N., New Haven, N. Y. C., 
P. R. R., So. Pac., U. P., Western Pacific, and others 
use them. The Lackawanna, at its Hoboken terminal 
piers, employs an unusual procedure in handling export 
freight which was adopted when shipowners did not 
cooperate in the return of pallets. By this method 
freight is manually handled only once by the railroad, 
either in the transfer from the car to the pallet or 
from the lighter to the pallet. Handling into storage, 
if necessary, or getting the freight from the pallet to 
the floor of the car or lighter is done by a fork truck 























equipped trailers 





with a pusher device. Operations are speeded beyond 
the wildest dreams of a decade ago. Other railroads 
use variations of this procedure. The Great North- 
ern, a large handler of pulp and newsprint paper at 
its Vancouver, B.C., docks, uses a number of lift 
trucks. Handling by this means has resulted -in a re- 
duction of 50 per cent, by weight, in damage to the 
newsprint. 























A tractor-trailer train en route to the stowing docks at the Omaha station of the U. P. Note the rub<er-tired, roller bearing 





These are only a few instances to indicate the ex- 
tent to which the railroads are striving to handle 
freight faster and more efficiently. Shipper cooperation 
in the past has helped solve many problems, and there 
is no question but that the cooperation of shippers and 
carriers in the more widespread mechanical handling of 
freight shipments will result in substantial savings for 


both. 
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Palletized section of the city delivery room of the U. P.’s station at Los Angeles. Freight palletized at the car door or at the 
truck tail-gate is one of the methods the U. P. and other roads are using to cut handling time and reduce loss and damage 
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Lift truck with pusher device in use at Pier “N” of the Norfolk & Western at Norfolk 


RAILROADS SET TO HANDLE UNIT LOADS 


Over 480 stations in the United States and Canada are equipped 
with lift trucks for handling palletized freight and other unit loads 








Max. Capy. Max. Dims. 
Ib. in. 


T he handling of freight by the lift truck-unit load 
method, including palletized freight, can be an im- 
portant factor in cutting both loss and damage and ALABAMA 
other transportation costs, with savings to both car- a ; 
riers and shippers. This is considered in another article ——— She ll 
in this issue. The railroads’ possession of facilities a era 
enabling them to accept unit loads makes possible also 
mechanical handling by both shipper and consignee of ARIZONA 
their shipments of l.c.l. and such carload freight as the 
railroads load and unload at their stations and piers. 

For the convenience of shippers and railroads, the 
Railway Age has compiled the following list of 483 
stations, transfers and piers at which lift trucks are ARKANSAS 
available for handling unit loads. Forty-three states 
and 6 provinces of Canada are represented, as are all 
but 28 of the cities of the two countries having a popu- CALIFORNIA 
lation of over 100,000. Reports received from the rail- oe 
roads indicate that the coming year may see this list Bakersfield 
increase at least two-fold. aie 

The tabulation indicates points where the railroads a 
have specified that platform lift trucks are in use; Fernbridge 
otherwise fork trucks are generally available. Where Fresno 
no capacity or dimensions are included the shipper may Los Angeles 
check with the carrier concerned. 
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Station 


California (Cont.) 


Marysville 
Modesto 
Oakland 


Oroville 
Placerville 
Portola 
Sacremento 


San Diego 
San Francisco 


San Jose 


San Rafael 
Stockton 


Suisun-F airfield 


Tracy 
Ukiah 
Willets 


COLORADO 


Denver 


La Junta 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 


Cedar Hill Tfr. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 


Railroad 


< 
gO Pig 


Nssnwnm 
ae. Sees 
inj Opas Oe 
PC igiy.S gig 


RR 
nn 


WH 
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at eae 
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= 
43 Oi 
ward 
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AZLZNNEND 2, 
rod 


New Haven 
New Haven 


P.R.R. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


FLORIDA 


Miami 


’ GEORGIA 


Atlanta 


Columbus 
Macon 


Savannah (piers) 


Waycross Trf. 


IDAHO 
Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago (Corwith) 


(Polk St.) 
(Halsted St). 
(16th St.) 


(Galewood Tfr.) 


Decatur 
E. St. Louis 


Galesburg 
Joliet 
Morrison 
Streator 


INDIANA 
Anderson 
“vansville 
fort Wayne 


(ndianapolis 
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PRR, 
B.&0O. 


F.E.C. 


AAS 


Me ROWdaRAON> 
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NEY:C, 


WwW 
B.&O. (p) 
G.M.&0O. 


PERL. 
Nickel Plate 
P.R.R. 
NoYes 
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(p) 


(p) 
(p) 


Max. Capy. Max. Dims. 
Ib. in, 


4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


4,000 
4,000 


5,000 


0 
5,000 
2,000 


50x44 


50x44 


24x54 (b) 


48x70 


24x54 (b) 





Max. Capy. Max. Dims. 
lb. i 


Station Railroad in. 
Indiana (Cont.) 
Jeffersonville P.R.R. 
Kokomo P.R.R. 
Logansport P.R.R. 
Mishawaka G.T.W. 4,000 
Muncie Nickel Plate 
South Bend P.R.R. 
G.T.W. 4,000 
IOWA 
Fort Madison A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Sioux City G.N. 4,000 
KANSAS 
Atchison A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Dodge City A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Emporia A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Garden City A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Hutchinson A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Kansas City S:Les.k. 
Newton A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Topeka A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Wichita A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
M.P. 4,000 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville B.&O. (p) 5,000 27x54(b) 
P.R.R. 
N.Y: 4,000 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans (piers) nG. 4,000 
L.&N. 4,000 
K.C.S.-L.&A. 2,000 36x48 
45x45 
40x48 
2,000 
Shreveport K.C.S.-L.&A. 4,000 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore (Camden Sta.) B.&O. 6,000 27x48(b) 
(Canton Sta. Lighters) P.R.R. 
(President Sta. PER. 
Cumberland B.&O. 6,000 27x48 (b) 
Hagerstown P.R.R. 
Locust Point B.&O. 6,000 42x34(b) 
Port Covington W.M. 6,500 48x72 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston N.Y.C.(B.&A.) 6,000 
‘ Piers New Haven 4,000 
Springfield N.Y.C.(B.&A.) 4,000 
Worcester N.Y.C.(B.&A.) 4,000 
MICHIGAN 
Alma C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
Battle Creek N.Y.C. 3,500 
GT.W. 4,000 
Big Rapids P.R:R. 
P.R.R. 
Detroit C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
Wab. 6,000 
P.R.R. 
New. 6,000 
G.T.W. 4,000 
Durand G.T.W. 4,000 
Flint C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
G.T.W. 4,000 
Grand Rapids C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
P.R.R. 
G.T.W. 4,000 
jockson ae 4,000 
lamazoo ARR, 
: G.T.W. 4,000 
Lansing C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
G.T.W. 4,000 
Mt. Clemens G.T.W. 4,000 
Muskegon C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
G.T.W. 4,000 
Petoskey -P.R.R. 
Port Huron G.T.W. 4,000 
Saginaw C.&0.(P.M.) 6,000 
G.T.W. 4,000 
St. Johns G.T.W. 4,000 
Sturgis P.R.R. 
Traverse City PRR. 


(p)—Platform trucks, capable of handling unit loads of some types 

but no pallets. 

(b)—The Baltimore & Ohio shows dimensions of forks or plat 
forms of equipment at its stations, 
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Station 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 


St. Cloud 
St. Paul 


Willmar 


MISSISSIPPI 


Artesia 
Meridian 


MISSOURI 


Joplin 
Kansas City 


Springfield (Till st.) 


(Chase St.) 


St. Louis (Broadway) 


(3 stations) 
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Railroad 


G.M.&O. (p) 
G.M.&O. (p) 


Frisco 


Frisco 
C.&E.I. 
C 


Til. Term. (p) 
M.P 


St.L.S.W. 
(Broadway) Frisco 
Wab. 
MONTANA 
3illings nr. 
Butte N.P. 
Great Falls G.N. 
Harlowton Milw 
Havre G.N 
Helena N.P 
Missoula N.P. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha C.B.&0 
NEVADA 
Elko W.P. 
Las Vegas A.T.&S.F. 
Reno W.P--S.P. 
Winnemucca W.P. 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden PRR. 
Croxton Trans. Erie 
Greenville Piers (Light- P.R.R. 
erage) 
Hoboken City D.L.&W. 
Hoboken Ter. Piers D.L.&W. 
; (Exp.) ; 
Jersey City Piers a (Lighterage) 
Jersey City Erie(p) 
(lighterage) C.N.J. 
D.L.&W. 
Newark P.R.R. 
New Brunswick Aaa 
Passaic D.L.&W 
Trenton Pk. 
Rdg. 
Weehawken (Frt. Sta.) Erie 
(Pier) 
N.Y.C. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque A.T.&S.F. 
Clovis A.T.&S.F 
Santa Fe A.T.&S.F. 
NEW YORK 
Albany D.&H. 
Binghamton D.L.&W. 
“rie 
Brooklyn (Bushwick) P.R.R. 
(N. 4th St.) P.R.R. 
Buffalo P.E.R. 
sj D.L.&W 
Erie(p) 
Vab. 
NYC. 
Nickel Plate 
Cobleskiil D.&H. 
Elmira D.L.&W. 
P.R.R. 
Hornell Erie 
Hudson Falls D.&H. 
Jamestown Erie(p) 


Max. Capy. 
Ib. 








Max. Dims. 
in, 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


4.000 


2.500 
8.000 


4,000 


6.000 


6.000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


5.000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 


5,000 48x70 


48x70 
48x48 (pallets) 
42x66 


5,000 
6,000 


6,000 

4,000 

3,500(p) 
000 


48x60 
48x48 


48x60 


48x70 


48x48 
,000 48x70 


"Station 
New York (Cont.) 


Little Falls 

Long Island City 
Mechanicville 
New York City 


Desbrosses St. (Piers 
27-8-9) 


37th St. 

Piers 40, 49-50, 52 
Piers 13,41,68 North 
River, 26 East River 


Pier 
Pier 39(p) 
W. 26th St. (p) 


Pier 48 

Duane St. (p) 
W. 28th St. ( 
Pier 10, N.R. 


p) 


Piers 8,38,66 N.R. 


149th St. (Bronx) 
Export Piers 
Pier 34 


Barclay St. 
St. John’s Park 
33rd St. 
60th St. 
Olean 
Rochester 


Rome 

St. George Tfr. 
Troy 

Utica 
Watertown 

W. Hempstead 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 
Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 


Grand Forks 
Minot 


OHIO 
Akron 


Alliance 
Barberton 
Brighton 
Canton 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


(Davenport) 
(Woodland Ave.) 


Columbus 


Coshocton 
Dayton 
Elyria 
Hamilton 
Ironton 
Lima 


Lorain 


Mansfield 
Massilon 
Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Steubenville 


Toledo 


Warren 
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Max. Capy. 
lb. 


4,000 
6,000 


5,000 
4,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,500 
4,000 


2,000 
2.000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 


6,000 
5,000 


5,000 


4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
6,000 
2,000 


5,000 
4,000 


5,000 
4,000 


2,000 
6,000 


2,000 
4,000 


3,500 


5,000 
6,000 


6,000 


Max. Dims. 


in. 


36x42 (b) 
24x54(b) 
24x54(b) 


48x48 
48x72 
48x70 
48x48 
42x66 


48x70 


36x42 (b) 


27x60 (b) 
48x70 


24x54 (b) 


27x60(b) 


27x48(b) 
48x72 


24x54(b) 


24x54(b) 


24x48 


24x54(b) 


48x72 


(p)—Platform trucks, capable of handling unit loads of some types 


but no pallets. 


1 


(b)—The Baltimore & Ohio shows dimensions of forks or piat- 
forms of equipment at its stations. 
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Station 


Ohio (Cont.) 


Youngstown 


Zanesville 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklohoma City 
Tulsa 
Waynoka 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 

Beaver Falls 
Bellefonte 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Downingtown 
Economy 
Erie 


Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 


Lewistown 
Meadville 
Newberry Jct. 
New Castle 
Oil City 
Pitcairn Trf. 
Philadelphia 
Phila. “Tir; 
So. Phila. Sta. 
Federal St. Sta. 
Produce Terminal 
Broad & Wash. Ave. 
31st & Chestnut Sts. 
Walnut St. Sta. 
Dock St. Sta. 
Shackamaxon Sta. 
Kensington Sta, 
Fairhill Sta. 
Ontario St. Sta. 
Willow & Noble St. 
Chestnut St. (Pier 


8 So.) 
Wayne Jct. Tfr. 


Pier 24 
PrT @) 
Race St. (p) 
Pittsburgh (Fed. St. & 
11th St. Stas.) 


(Trf.) 


Pottstown 
Reading 

(Tfr.) 
Scranton (Tfr.) 
Steelton 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
Watertown 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 
Dallas 


El Paso 
Fort Worth 


Galveston 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Temple 


Railroad 


Max. Capy. 
1b. 


6,000 
4,000 
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Max. Dims. 
in. 


48x72 
27x60 (b) 


48x72 


48x20(b) 
24x54(b) 
24x54(b) 


27x48(b) 
24x54(b) 


Quebect 


Max. Dims. 


Max. Capy. 
Ib. in. 


Station Railroad 


UTAH 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City 


U.P. 
U.P. 
W.P. 4,000 
D.&R.G.W. 4,000 


VIRGINIA 


Bedford 
Bristol 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Norfolk (Pier 
(City Sta.) 


N.&W. (p) 2,000 
N.&W. 


acy 


Petersburg | 
Pinner’s Point 


Pulaski 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Shenandoah 
Winchester 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


Spokane 


Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield 2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 


2,000 


Huntington 
Mullens 
Norton 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Williamson 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 


24x54(b) 
24x54(b) 


Superior 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver (Docks) 
(Frt. Sta. & Tfr.) 
(Docks) 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


St. John (Ocean cargo 
piers) 
W. St. John (winter) 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax (Ocean cargo 


piers) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cornwallft 

Fort William 
Guelphf 

Kitchenerf 

Londont 

Merrittonf 

Ottawat 

Peterborof 

Point Edward (Piers) 
Port Arthur (Piers) 
St. Catherines} 
Stratfordf 

Torontot 


Windsorf 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


Montreal (Wharf-sum.) 
Ocean cargo piers 
Frt. Sta. & Tfr.t 
Place Viger Sta. 


zzz 
~ 


aaaaaaaaaaasana 
AVALAZAAAAAAZ: 
BD Ran RK AAD 


AvAAAAzAzAAy 
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(p)—Platform trucks, capable of handling unit loads of some types 

but no pallets, . 

(+)—Skids or unit loads only, with minimum clearance of 9 in. 

(t)—Single faced pallets or other unit loads: no double faced 
pallets. 

(b)—The Baltimore & Ohio shows dimensions of forks or plat- 
forms of equipment at its stations. 
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The all-important ratio of loss 


and damage payments to total freight revenue is 


again dangerously high. It is notable that the 


Canadian railroads, under conditions very similar to those of the United States, have been able to maintain a far more stable loss 


and damage ratio in recent years 
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Claims for loss and damage actually paid by the railroads.in 1947 neared the all-time record of $120 million paid in 1919. Precipitoy 
drop in claims payments following latter year shows effect of vigorous and concentrated prevention activities 


CLASS “A” TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM—LOSS AND DAMAGE 


| t has been said, “A dollar saved in loss and damage 
is a dollar carried through to net income.” One rail- 
road is reported to have stated that it would have 
doubled its net income last year had it been able to 
cut its loss and damage in half. 

The exact amount of loss and damage payments made 
by the railroads in 1947 was not available when 
this issue went to press, but it is estimated at about 
$115 million. This is not all that loss and damage 
cost. It is estimated that $10 million was spent in in- 
vestigating and adjusting claims filed in 1947. The 
suspense account of claims paid, but unapportioned 





“1 have been ringing a lot of doorbells in the last year and 
a half. | have had this answer from a surprising number of 
people: “Why should | pay you to design me a better box 
when, no matter what | take down to the railrceads, if | can 
set it down on the loading platform in one piece, it is accepted 
by them—they guarantee delivery any place in the world!’ ” 


—Remark of an officer of a private container 
testing laboratory on the West coast 
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among the individual roads, is now more than $20 mil- 
lion. Prevention supervision, inspection and claims 
administration cost the railroads probably $2 million 
last year. 

The individual shipper bears considerable cost it 
filing his claims—perhaps $2 per claim, including cor- 
respondence and cost of assembling supporting pa- 
pers. Six million claims were filed in 1947, not in 
cluding many cases of minor damage for which claims 
were not filed and which shippers themselves absorbed. 
Nor can additional shippers’ losses in customer dis 
satisfaction and shortages of vital materials bh 
reckoned in dollars. 


What Shippers Are Doing 


In their own interest shippers and receivers art 
active in the drive against this waste. Many concerns 
are now designing not only their packages but their 
products as well to meet specific transportation and 
plant handling conditions. The success of such meas 
ures is illustrated by the experience of a large mail 
order house, which has effected a 19 per cent reduc 
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tion in total number of claims filed on household goods 
in the face of a 16 per cent increase in total sales 
yolume; a 19 per cent cut on furniture—a troublesome 
item—although sales increased 22 per cent; and a 
90 per cent reduction on lamps by packing them in- 
dividually instead of in bulk. 

The extraordinary extent of participation in the 
“Perfect Shipping Campaign” last month indicates 
how many allies the railroads have in their fight on 
loss and damage. The campaign was spearheaded by 
the National Management Committee, composed of 
active members of the regional shippers advisory 
boards. The National Industrial Traffic League gave 
the campaign strong support. Individual traffic clubs 
held forums and demonstrations. ; 

Manufacturers and designers of containers were 
also more active than ever before. The Gummed In- 
dustries Association, for example, embarked on a cam- 
paign to teach the proper gluing of packages. The 
Fiber Products Association introduced a series of 
graphic loading and packing directions. The steel 
strapping manufacturers demonstrated widely the 
proper use of their products in securing loads and 
reducing the shock of transportation. A paper com- 
pany published a series of handy booklets entitled “The 
Little Packaging Library.” 


Railroad Heavy Artillery 


Steps which the railroads as a whole are taking to 
meet the loss and damage crisis are described in the 
article which follow this. A survey of the leading 
freight carriers reveals an extraordinary range and 
intensity of individual prevention activity. Space per- 
mits only a partial listing of the more unusual steps 
reported : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Supervisor of freight claim 
prevention visited every yard on the system to conduct 
meetings on rough handling. This road is experimenting 
with the palletization of several types of l.c.l. Has in- 
creased number of transportation inspectors sufficiently to 
assign one to each operating division. Dynamic brakes 
on Diesel-electric freight locomotives reduce rough han- 
dling on the road. More and better car snubbers have been 
installed, and repair forces are giving special attention to 
draft gear. 


Atlantic Coast Line: Better-handling committees discuss 
good railroading with yard crews, who are called be- 
tween shifts. Freight handlers assemble twice monthly 
to talk safer freight handling. 


Baltimore & Ohio: In 1947 instituted a “flying squadron” 
comprising three station inspectors, a mechanical man 
and a freight claim representative, respectively, which 
calls at all larger stations to analyze handling methods, 
recommend improvements and revisit and check accom- 
plishment. 


_Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Has increased its transporta- 
tion inspection force from 9 to 16 men. Now has 44 “care- 
ful handling” committees. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville: Created position of 
supervisor of merchandise service. ° 


Canadian National: Uses “value boxes” in l.c.l. service 
for protection of small and valuable packages, and large 
open-crate containers for protection of uncrated commodi- 
ties in merchandise service. Loans out a conveyor-type 


adhesive applicator for experimentation by shippers. Road 
has augmented its supply of impact recorders by installing 
two-way registers which indicate both vertical and hori- 
zontal shocks. 


Canadian Pacific: Uses a special rack secured by steel 
strapping for light-loaded merchandise cars. 


Chesapeake & Ohio: Has added a force of freight service 
supervisors. Uses bulkheads extensively. Road uses band- 
ing equipment at larger stations and new box cars are 
provided with slotted steel door posts to eliminate the 
necessity of anchoring bands to the sides of cars. All 
new box car equipment is provided with cushion draft 
gear. 


Chicago & North Western: Road employs a container 
engineer to aid shippers. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul .& Pacific: One to five claim 
prevention committees function on each operating division. 
Road keeps complete record of claims payments, segre- 
gating by origin stations, shippers and commodities, so 
that particularly troublesome movements can be isolated 
and investigated. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: Supervisors give special 
instruction to employees in groups of from six to 12. 
Use of bulkheads greatly expanded. 


Delaware & Hudson: Has increased use of bulkheads for 
loading merchandise. Photographs of poor loading are 
mailed to originating freight stations. 


Erie: In 1947 put in service 500 new. box cars equipped 
with a special loading device, known as “Economy Safe- 
Load Cars,” used for both l.c.l. and carload shipments. 
Has 700 additional cars on order. 

Great Northern: Road has 800 bulkheads*ip“séfxice.. 
l.c.l. cars plus 400 for forwarder cars. * Se i 





Gulf, Mobile & Ohio: Has inaugurated a full claim pre- 
vention department. 


Grand Trunk Western: Utilizes hinged “universal” bulk- 
head of own design for I.c.l. Employs four traveling claim 
prevention inspectors. 


Ilinois Central: Increasing use of bulkheads im l.c.l. cars. 
Mobile merchandise containers (see Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 31, page 49) have demonstrated damage-free move- 
ment. 


Louisville & Nashville: Has organized a special department, 
headed by a general superintendent, with necessary staff 
and field force to handle claim prevention. 


New York Central: Maintains a loss and damage bureau 
with representatives at principal points. Road makes 
from 6,000 to 10,000 impact register tests a year. Service 
committees at principal freight stations present educational 
courses in good handling methods. Road has in preparation 
a special instruction car which will contain all modern 
equipment for visual education. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: Devoted entire issue 
of employees’ magazine to freight claim prevention. Man- 
agement offered $2,000 cash award prizes for suggestions 
as to how loss and damage can be reduced, first prize 
being $500. All principal stations equipped with flash- 
bulb cameras. Road has designed and adopted a folding 
or hinged bulkhead for l.c.l. 


Norfolk & Western: Better Service Organization active in 
loss and damage prevention. System Better Service Con- 
ference was attended by some 500 employees. Prevention 
personnel includes two full-time supervisors of loading and 
stowing. 
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Pennsylvania: At larger freight stations, assistant agents 
are assigned wholly or in part to prevention work. Use 
of bulkheads is increasing. It has 93 special merchandise 
cars with protective devices, which carry loads as high 
as 57 tons without damage. A special loss and damage 
prevention supervisor and qualified engineers assist ship- 
per in packaging and loading problems. a 

Seaboard Air Line: Reduced claims payments on l.c.l. by 
$46,000 in 1947, despite increase in volume. Rough-han- 
dling committees are organized at all large terminals, 
with monthly meetings scheduled. System prevention com- 
mittee represents all responsible departments. 


Southern: System of matching “overs” and “shorts” ex- 
pedites delivery. 


Southern Pacific: Has developed a new-type container “for 
fast and efficient transportation of small items in lL.c.l. 
service.’ Containers are equipped with skids for mechani- 
cal handling and can be loaded up to 2,500 lb. Twenty 


containers can be stowed in a typical box car with room 
to spare for loading long goods. Containers are particy. 
larly useful in coordinated truck service. 


Texas & Pacific: Established claim prevention bureay jp 
1947, with three traveling inspectors and full-time super. 
visor of freight handling: 


Toledo, Peoria & Western: Reports that Dieselization has 
reduced damage to freight by smoother starting and 
stopping. 


Union Pacific: Staff of freight service inspectors covers 
entire railroad. Monthly meetings are held on every 
division to stress prevention activities. Road maintains 
container engineering department for shippers’ aid. Bulk. 
heads and segregation gates reduce l.c.l. loss and damage, 
Sixteen-page, illustrated booklet advises shippers how to 
use various types of packages. 


Wabash: Equipping 50 new box cars with Evans loaders, 





By A. L. GREEN 
Special Representative, 


tion of American Railroads 








It is doubtful if there is any better way to present to 
shippers the story of the magnitude of loss and damage and 
the steps the railroads are taking to cut that loss than to 
reprint, in condensed form, this address presented before 
the Packaging Exposition of the American Management Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 27. Known widely among 
members of all of the 13 Shippers Advisory Boards and in 
railroad freight claim circles, and associated with the Freight 
Claim Division since its inception in 1920, Mr. Green has 
been called “Mr. Perfect Shipping” by a veteran writer on 
transportation affairs. When the American Management Asso- 
ciation called him about “having something on loss and 
damage” at the Cleveland meeting, its representative said, 
“We just want a simple, straightforward story about what 
the railroads are doing to cope with this drain on revenues, 
and you're the man to do it.” 
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Freight Claim Division, Associa- 


HOW THE RAILROADS ARE 
FIGHTING LOSS AND DAMAGE 


p erhaps if we take our bearings, we can determine 
how far we have deviated from the true course of 
dependable transportation. If we are off course, what 


‘must be done to steer us in the right direction? 


During the ten years ended with 1942, Class I rail- 
roads spent an average of 58.2 cents of each $100 of 
gross freight earnings to settle freight loss and 
damage claims; in 1947 they spent $1.70. But unless 
the effect of inflationary prices is deducted from the 
1947 figure, the comparison has little significance. It 
seems fair to assume that average prices applicable to 
claims paid in the year 1947 were about 75 per cent 
higher than average prices prevailing in the ten years 
ended with 1942. Giving effect to that increase, the 
1947 claim-to-revenue ratio would have been approxi- 
mately 0.97 per cent, or 97 cents of each $100 of gross 
freight revenue—an increase of 67 per cent in the 
ratio over the base period 1933-1942. Applied to 


claims paid in 1948, at present price levels, the in- 


crease in the average claim payment attributable to 
higher values would be about 100 per cent over the 
base period. 

Nevertheless, making full allowance for every factor 
beyond the carrier’s control, the claim payment of an 
estimated $120 million for the year 1947 is a very 
large increase over the average of $19,567,046 for 
the ten years ended with 1942. Even in these days, 
$120 million is no inconsiderable sum. Jt is equivalent 
to one-fourth of all the net earnings of all the rail- 
roads in 1947, and every railroad officer, from the 
president down, is deeply concerned about this situa- 
tion. 
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There was a similar problem which came with the 


Uper. ° P 
“ frst world war. Claims then, in the peak year, con- 
sumed $2.95 of each $100 of gross freight earnings— 
n has 4 huge bite—relatively almost twice as much as last 
and year’s loss. That problem was licked. This one can be. 
oes Parallel with World War I 
$ 
Wir , eo 
Ntaing What are the elements that must be fought? In a 
Bulk. large way the problem is a legacy of the war. In 
a part, it comes from disruption of experienced forces 
0 ae kes 
of shippers, shipping-supply manufacturers and car- 
riers. 
ders Partly, it stems from a deterioration of shipping 
containers. And perhaps to some extent the problem 
sar js aggravated by a general attitude of unconcern. The 


problem is common to shippers, receivers and carriers, 
and cannot be solved unless tackled earnestly and 
efficiently by all three. 

What does the service-rehabilitation program of the 
carriers look like? First, and closely linked to the 
Association of American Railroads’ Freight Claim 
Division, are eight regional freight claim conferences, 
composed of claim officers of individual carriers, which 
meet periodically to discuss service and claim-causing 
problems common to the railroads. A main function 
of the claim conference is to originate, gather, dis- 
tribute and promote the use of information about claim 
causes and their prevention. 

Each conference has a loss and damage prevention 
committee. Questions of wider than local or regional 
experience are referred to the Freight Claim Division’s 
National Freight Loss and Damage Prevention com- 








mittee, composed of prevention officers selected ter- 
ritorially from 14 railroads and the Railway Express 
Agency. This committee meets quarterly with the 
headquarters staff of the division to evaluate the 
seriousness of specific causes and conditions, recom- 
mend corrective action, and, generally, to coordinate 
and assist the carriers in prosecuting their prevention 
work to best advantage. 










Clearing House on Loss and Damage 






The division’s headquarters acts as a clearing house 
for receiving and circulating material designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the prevention effort among 
carriers, receivers, shippers, shipping container manu- 
facturers, trade associations and others. Traveling 
representatives of the division, experienced in this 
work, investigate, in the field, a great variety of con- 
ditions resulting in claims or unsatisfactory service; 
develop practices making for improvement; confer 
with industry and carrier representatives; and make 
themselves generally useful to the national program. 
Monthly reports of claim payments—classified into 
chief causes and commodities—are furnished to the 
Freight Claim Division by member carriers. These 
reports are consolidated and printed semi-annually to 
assist carriers, classification committees and shippers 
in determining where the main corrective effort should 
be directed. 

Since the first world war, and especially in recent 
years, police protection of railroad property and goods 
in transit has vastly improved. Greater care is exer- 
cised m hiring patrolmen with reference to the quali- 
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A good job in the yard, with a maximum coupling speed of 4 m.p.h., will eliminate damage due to shock 
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Furniture is biggest claim producer; railroads meet problem with 
educational efforts 


ties they must possess to make proficient policemen; 
recruits are most thoroughly trained in their duties; 
and the methods followed in detecting the sources of 
theft losses and conditions which tempt employees or 
outsiders to steal are fully developed. 

To secure increased safety of shipments from 
thievery, the police departments have been persuasive 
in having yards, terminals, freighthouses—in fact, all 
places where cars need protection—flood-lighted, or 
otherwise lighted at night. Diesel operation likewise 
has its effect. Trains are kept rolling; there are not 
so many slow-downs for stiff grades or at water tanks; 
thieves cannot hop on. Losses of freight, due to all 
causes, were cut from about $44 million for the peak 
claim year of 1920, to about $19 million for the year 
1947. Far less still, by comparison, were losses clearly 
traceable to the depredations of thieves. 

(Mr. Green then descrilled those research and im- 
provement projects of mechanical and engineering de- 
partments of the railroads which affect loss and 
damage. Other articles in this issue cover these fields 
in detail—Editor.] 


Weighing and Inspection Bureaus 


If there is any part of the prevention job in which 
the weighing and inspection bureaus are not engaged, 
it cannot now be recalled. The bureaus apply the 
“Mullen” or bursting test to fiber boxes, advising 
shipper and box-maker whether boxes meet the re- 
quirements of the Consolidated Freight Classification. 
If they do not comply, shippers know that rate penal- 
ties are in order. If the box is of better test and 
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workmanship than that guaranteed in the box-maker’s 
certificate, the shipper knows he is getting a really 
good deal from his box supplier; i.e., in so far ag q 
bursting test is a criterion of quality. About 85 per 
cent of all merchandise is packed in fiber boxes. These 
tests show a marked improvement in the fiber box jp 
the past few months, but there is still a great deal of 
damage, running into many millions of dollars ap. 
nually, due apparently to boxes and inner fittings of 
inferior quality. 

The, records of the inspection bureaus (and of the 
railroads, too) furnish a resounding answer to the 
question asked by shippers so often, “Why don’t you 
refuse improperly packed shipments?” Shippers are 
our customers. The policy of the railroads is to give 
their customers every consideration. Poorly packed 
or incorrectly packed shipments are not refused ar- 
bitrarily. When they are discovered, however, the 
shipper is courteously informed of the condition, and 
asked if he wants to take the goods back, so his cus- 
tomer will be spared the disappointment of a damaged 
shipment. This works like a charm—very rarely does 
a shipper “turn the cold shoulder” to a friendly ap- 
proach which is clearly for his welfare. Many, many 
thousands of packages are taken back by shippers for 
repacking or correction of marking errors. 


Safe Handling of Explosives 


The Bureau of Explosives can present a commend- 
able record in the handling of explosives and other 
dangerous articles. During 1947, no persons were 
killed or injured in connection therewith, although 
available data indicated that the commercial produc- 
tion of explosives for industrial uses far exceeded that 
of ahy previous year. The year 1947 marked the 
twenty-sixth consecutive one in which no explosions 
resulted from the rail transportation of Class A com- 
mercial explosives. The total reported property loss 
resulting from the transportation of explosives of all 
kinds, including fireworks and ammunition, was less 
than $500 and less than one-tenth per cent of the 
property loss resulting from the transportation of 
dangerous articles of all kinds. 

Furniture exceeds all other articles as a claim pro- 
ducer. Its handling and loading in cars must be 
watched with extra care. Traveling representatives of 
the inspection bureaus and of the principal furniture- 
carrying railroads make the rounds of furniture manu- 
facturing areas and factories, explaining and demon- 
strating the new and more protective methods of pack- 
ing furniture recently published in the Freight Classi- 
fication. The importance of a clear understanding of, 
and compliance with, these specifications may be judged 
from the fact that claims paid for furniture loss and 
damage last year are estimated at $10 million, an in- 
crease of about 58 per cent over 1946. 


Individual Road Programs - 

Probably of greater effectiveness than all group 
activities of the carriers put together is the prevention 
work done by the individual railroad on its own line. 
Here is where the effects of improper packing, mark- 
ing, and loading are seen, and, in the case of switching, 
sometimes heard! No railroad can be said to have the 
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“pest plan” for producing trouble-free service, nor do 
any two railroads proceed along exactly the same lines. 
All are alert to the need for knocking out claim causes 
wherever they raise their heads. Each road has a 
specially equipped staff, headed by the freight claim 
agent or an officer responsible for prevention activities. 

Where the volume of business warrants, men trained 

in the best packaging and shipping practices, as well 

s the proper handling of freight and cars, are stationed 
at strategic points, often being responsible for results 
on a division or a grand operating division of the road. 
Other experts travel out of the main office. The duties 
of these specialists include everything that contributes 
to good or bad service. 

Excessive switching impact is one of the main causes 
of damage. Realizing that proper, skillful switching is 
a result of method, training and supervision, the pre- 
yention and operating departments are giving a great 
deal of attention to all phases of this problem. Illus- 
trated folders and posters aimed at raising morale and 
skill, pocket speed cards explaining how coupling 
speed can be judged more accurately, speed tests, care- 
ful switching committees who visit yards and discuss 
the matter with the men, and other measures are 
followed to impress upon engineers, switchmen and 
yardmasters that they have a great deal at stake, per- 
sonally, in running a good railroad. 

Right now, a sound-motion training film, in colors, 
produced by the Freight Claim Division, is being 
shown to yardmen throughout the country. It is being 
moved in instruction cars and in specially prepared 
automobiles from yard to yard over entire railroads. 
The film uses typical instances of damage to freight 
to illustrate the effects of over-speed impact. It seeks’ 
to give the men a better understanding of what they 
are expected to do; why it is necessary for them to 
do the work in a certain way; and how to get results 
on the jobs they perform. We have tried to slant the 
picture to the employee’s individual interest—through 
improved yard efficiency—in doing the job as well as 
it can be done. 


Impact Recorders 


In addition to the training of yardmen, approxi- 
mately 1,000 impact recorders are used by carriers to 
register the degree of impact shock that enters car 
and contents in switching and train operations. Time 
and location of shock are revealed by a tape synchro- 
nized to a clock. When the tape shows damaging 
impacts, the crew responsible is identified and correc- 
tive action is taken. Where overspeed impacts occur 
repeatedly in certain yards, the operating department 
concentrates remedial effort upon such points. 

In many freight stations, committees composed of 
station employees meet periodically to discuss station 
operation, methods, failures, etc. Over, short and 
damage reports are studied, analyzed and tabulated to 
disclose the commodities, handling and stowage prac- 
tices which result in heaviest claim losses. A number 
of railroads record their claim payments so as to pro- 
duce a current record of the claim-cost per car origin- 
ating with each principal shipper on the line. Where 
high claim rates develop, a practical man or a con- 
tainer engineer visits the shipper to lend assistance in 
solving the problem. 
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Frequent inspections of loading methods are made 
at freight stations to see that heavy freight is loaded 
on the floor and that oil, paint, agricultural imple- 
ments and similar commodities are separated from 
other freight exposed to damage therefrom. Railroads 
have increased the use of bulkheads (which are most 
effective in reducing the crushing effects of heavy 
loads) in merchandise cars and seek to insure the 
leveling off of loads before cars are forwarded. 


Effect of Mechanization 


Modern mechanized equipment is supplied whenever 
handling costs and damage can be cut by this means. 
At one point where mechanized equipment was in- 
stalled, the tonnage handled per man-hour went up 
about 9 per cent, and loss and damage reports on 
outbound loadings, per ton, were cut 36 per cent. At 
another point. labor efficiency improved 10.5 per cent, 
and tons handled without loss and damage exceptions 
increased 118 per cent. 

On some railroads, division loss and damage pre- 
vention committees, composed of the division super- 
intendent as chairman, master mechanic, road fore- 
man of engines, general yardmaster, trainmaster, 
traveling auditor, division engineer, superintendent of 
police, division freight agent and other interested of- 
ficers as members, meet periodically to thresh out loss 
and damage problems. 

Articles illustrating examples of the effects of good 
and bad handling practices are published frequently in 
employee magazines of individual roads, often accen- 
tuated by a message from the president of the road, 
urging employees, in their own interest, to perform 
their daily duties in a way to reflect credit upon rail 
cperations. 


Cameras Tell the Tale 


A number of railroads offer cash awards for the best 
ideas submitted by employees to increase efficiency and 
savings in all departments. In one instance, $2,000 in 
prizes were awarded for the best suggestions on loss 
and damage reduction. 

The practice of taking pictures of the results of 
faulty packaging, loading and other deficiencies cre- 
ating claims has become quite common. These pictures 
are used in reporting such cases to shippers or to the 
carrier agency responsible. So often a picture tells 
the story better than a report. 

Some roads appoint committees of interested de- 
partments, which tour the entire railroad investigating, 
discussing, and reporting on all features of the opera- 
tion bearing upon cause and prevention. Team play 
is emphasized. 

Without the cooperation of shippers individually, 
shipping-supply manufacturers, the Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the American Management Association, the 
many trade groups and traffic and trade publications, 
the real, solid achievement of the railroads in holding 
down loss and damage—even to the present high figure 
—could not possibly have been accomplished. In 
hundreds of instances, loss and damage problems have 
been partly or wholly solved independently of the 
carriers. 
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Good shipping and good railroading must supplement car-building if goods * 
are to get where they are going; present ease in supply is temporary 





HOW A ZEALOUS SHIPPER FEELS 
“Dear Sir: 

“| had intended to attend the advisory board meeting on 
the 10th, but cancelled my reservations this morning due to 
the fact that other personnel of my office are compelled to be 
absent and | just cannot get away. 

“It certainly hurts my pride to think (name of city) has 
not made a better showing in car efficiency in the past. 
The ribbing that | have been getting from some of our 
neighboring cities about (name of city)’s poor showing has 
caused me to resolve that we are going to do our best to 
improve our standing. 

“One of the first things | want to do is to revise and revive 
the committee and then have a general meeting here of the 
committee, hoping to revive the interest of all our (name of 
city) shippers in the matter of car efficiency. 

“Again, | regret that | cannot be with you, but | hope 
to see you soon. 

Yours very truly,” 
A TRAFFIC MANAGER 





I. seems strange that in this, the third year after the 
war's end, shippers should still be giving their time to 
“vigilance” and “car efficiency” committees ; that almost 
everyone with, or hoping to be with, the government 
is trumpeting for punitive per diem, federal direction 
of car service or other panaceas; and that the railroads 
are still arguing among themselves as to who is “hog- 
ging the cars” and how much should be paid for their 
use. Be the causes what they may, it is a good thing 
that the people actually engaged in transportation are 
aroused and at grips with the problem. What is a 
“tight situation” could be a true crisis—a breakdown 
perhaps—if shippers were not, on the whole, dealing 
efficiently with freight cars at their loading docks and 
the carriers grinding out, day after day, basic good 
utilization of plant and rolling stock. 


Homing ‘Cars During Ease-Up 


Perhaps the most significant trend in recent months 
has been the temporary ease in the shortage of cars— 
especially box cars—due, it is said, to grain hold-backs, 
price and market uncertainties, material shortages, a 

_ gain in net balance of new cars over retirements, the 
coal strike and, to a limited extent, the weather. 

During the first 11 weeks of 1948 (before the start 
of the coal strike) the average daily shortage of freight 
cars was 10,915, compared with one of 27,553 cars 
during the first 11 weeks of 1947. Loadings in the first 
16 weeks of the year thus far have shown heavy de- 
creases in grain and grain products, livestock and coal, 
and substantial decreases in forest products and mer- 
chandise. 

Good advantage has been taken of this ease-up by 
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the railroads to get cars home so they can be properly 
repaired and up-graded. Why and how shippers should 
aid in observing Car Service Rules toward this end 
are explained in a message by a manager of the Car 
Service Division which follows this summary. 

Most observers agree that the ease in the car supply 
is temporary and that there will undoubtedly be a sub- 
stantial shortage in the fall peak, though, it is hoped, 
not as severe as that experienced last year. It is likely 
that the chief tightness this year will be in open-tops 
and tank cars. With respect to gondolas, the building 
of new cars has persistently failed to match retirements, 
even during recent months; industrial activity—espe- 
cially steel—has grown constantly; and industry has 
expanded rapidly in the West and Southwest, where 
ownership of this type of car has hitherto been rela- 
tively small. 

The carriers are continuing intensive activities to- 
ward speeding up car handling. Station supervisory 
forces and transportation inspection staffs have been 
enlarged. At least one road has publicized a “Speed 
Up” bureau, composed of freight traffic and operating 
officers directed to take every measure to accelerate 
loading and unloading, expedite repairs and cut de- 
tention at yards. Stores forces are being alerted to the 
need for speedy release of cars carrying company ma- 
terial. Mechanization of freighthouses and increase in 
the number of “overhead” cars are reducing the number 
of car-days in merchandise service. 


Advisory Boards Demonstrate Value 


During the depression the suggestion was made that 
the regional shippers advisory boards be disbanded 
because, having been formed in a period of acute car 
shortage and congestion, they were unnecessary in a 
period of car surplus and transportation glut. Such a 
move would have been tragic. Keeping the boards to- 
gether not only insured continued close relations be- 
tween shipper and carrier, so that they possessed the 
machinery with which to deal with the problems of 
World War II, but demonstrated that there are more 
things than shortages upon which carrier and customer 
can deal together—such, for example, as cleaning 
debris from cars made empty, haulage of dunnage, 
reduction of loss and damage,:and the mutual fight 
on government meddling. 

Some of the boards—which have been called “trans- 
portation insurance”’—this year celebrate their twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a record membership and record 
extent and intensity of activity. Total membership of 
the 13 boards was 24,193 on September 1, 1947, a gain 
of 1,402 over the total for the previous year. The 
estimates made by the commodity committees of the 
organizations continue to serve as the main source of 
(Continued on page. 196) 
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WHY PUSH RETURN TO CAR SERVICE RULES? 






By RALPH E. CLARK 


Manager, Closed Car Section, 
Car Service Division, A.A.R. 











Fie history of Car Service Rules is a long one. 
The establishment of the tree interchange of cars be- 
tween all railroads in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico called immediate attention to the necessity, for 
a code of Car Service Rules to govern the handling 
and interchange of freight cars between the railroads. 
The first such code was adopted effective January 1, 
1893. 

Following World War I, the railroads, in anticipa- 
tion of the termination of federal control and in recog- 
nition of the serious dislocation of cars in relation to 
ownership, not only promulgated a revised code of 
Car Service Rules, which became effective March 1, 
1920, but also created what is now known as the Car 
Service Division, which began functioning upon the 
return of the railroads to private operation. 


The Important Trio 


The Car Service Rules were devised as the best 
means of regulation of car distribution and interchange 
in times of normal demand and reasonably adequate 
car supply. The primary object of the rules is to pro- 
vide for the automatic and orderly return of cars to 
the owning (home) road. The purpose and application 
of three of the most important rules are: 

Rule 1 provides that home cars shall not be used 
for the movement of traffic beyond the limits of the 
owner road when other suitable cars are available. 
The purpose of this rule is to avoid unnecessary and 
uneconomical movement of cars by requiring each 
road to use available foreign cars for off-line loading 
rather than forward them empty in parallel movement 
with loaded cars of the home road’s ownership. 

Rule 2 provides for the handling of cars owned by 
direct connections and requires that they shall be loaded 
to or via the home roads, or, if moved empty, they 
shall be forwarded to the home road at the nearest 
junction point with such road. An important feature 
provides that cars which are made empty at a junc- 
tion point with the home road shall be delivered to 
the home road at that point either loaded or empty. 
This rule is particularly, effective in returning freight 
cars to the owning railroad. 

Rule 3 deals with cars owned by railroads which 
are not direct connections of the railroad on which 
the cars are located. If loading is available for such 
cars to or in the direction of the home road, they 
must, under this rule, be used for such loading, or 
they may be backhauled empty on the holding railroad 
if loading is there available to or in the direction of 
the home road. If such loading is not available, the 
cars must be returned empty to the road from which 
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received and thus they are started on their way to 
the home road via the service route. Such cars may 
be intercepted anywhere in this home route movement 
for loading in accordance with the rules. 

World War II set off a five-year period during 
which the relationship between the demand for trans- 
portation and the available car supply grew more and 
more distorted because of an unusually high demand 
and a continually diminishing car supply. With these 
conditions existing it was not practical nor economical 
for railroads or shippers to observe fully Car Service 
Rules without seriously delaying traffic movements 
and interrupting railroad service. Consequently, the 
usual rules observance was not possible during this 
period, and it was not until early in 1947 that the 
subject again became prominent. 

Progress is being made. Since the program of re- 
locating freight car equipment on home roads through 
a better observance of Car Service Rules was in- 
augurated in March, 1947, the number of cars on home 
roads has increased by 186,194 cars of all types, in- 
cluding 51,802 box cars. 

However, we still have a long way to go to get 
back to the prewar level, when approximately three- 
fourths of the total freight car supply and two-thirds 
of the box car supply were located on home roads. 
About 487,000 fewer cars of all types and 310,000 
fewer box cars were on home roads as of April 1, 
1948, than were so located eight years ago, using 
present ownership as a base. 


War Distorted Relationship 


The record traffic of the past six years and the 
impact of wartime conditions have brought about vast 
changes in the regular channels of movement and 
cars have become greatly dislocated in relation to 
ownership. This dislocation has been further aggra- 
vated by reason of the forced relaxation in the ob- 
servance of Car Service Rules. As a result of all 
these factors, cars “get home” less often than ever 
before and many needed repairs have gone unattended. 
Therefore, the relocation of cars to home roads is one 
of the biggest tasks ahead. In only the past few months 
has the receipt of new cars exceeded the retirement 
of old and worn-out cars. 

We are once again approaching the season of peak 
traffic demands. There will be heavy demands from 
all sections of the country: for all types of cars and it 
is believed that a sincere and wholehearted endeavor 
by railroads and shippers alike to comply with the 
code of Car Service Rules will assist greatly in meet- 
ing these demands and in bringing about a more satis- 
factory transportation situation for everyone. Shippers 
and railroads alike have a real stake in this important 
objective. 
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FREIGHT-CAR SUPPLY INCREASING 


Despite the failure to reach the 10,000 monthly goal, production for five 
months has exceeded retirements at a rate of about 30,000 cars a year 


Bad order freight cars ranged from 4 to 4.9 per cent of the total cars on line—5 per cent for one reporting period—during 1947. 
From 4.3 on January 1, 1948, they reached 4.9 on March 15 and were 4.8 on April | 


Despite many disappointments, the production of freight cars reached 9,823 in December and has exceeded 9,000 in each of two 
months of the first four of 1948 
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Gar supply during 1947 and so far in 1948 has been 
the source of a constant succession of disappointments 
and the inspiration for a magnificent job of car 
utilization. Starting 1947 with a program calling for 
4 total output of 7,000 new freight cars a month 
from contract car builders and railway shops—in- 
creased to 10,000 cars a month beginning with June 
—production exceeded 7,000 cars for the first time in 
September and has never yet reached the 10,000-car 
objective. 

Four months of 1948 have now passed and Decem- 
ber, 1947, with an output of 9,823 new cars, still 
holds the record. In the meantime, the backlog of cars 
on order and undelivered has increased. On January 
1 it stood at 119,786; on May 1, at 134,176. 

Little as it is, there is one crumb of satisfaction 
in the situation. For five months—from November 
to March, inclusive—and probably for April, more 
cars have been installed than have been retired. The 
increase of cars owned by Class I railroads from 
November 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948, is 12,876. If 
this rate of net increase holds, there will be about 
30,000 more cars in service next October than were 
available in October, 1947. 

But the hope persists that ultimately the output 
of new freight cars may reach the goal of 10,000 a 
month. The winter, which slowed up everything, 
exerted its influence on steel deliveries and car pro- 
duction. The coal strike, now over, also exerted 
its influence on steel production. For the five weeks 
ended April 3 to May 1, inclusive, the operating 
rate of the steel industry dropped from a preceding 
weekly output averaging over 1,700,000 tons of ingots 
and castings to less than 1,500,000 tons. The operat- 
ing rate has since returned to the pre-strike normal. 
The loss during that period amounts to approxi- 
mately two thirds of a week’s output, which probably 
represents, roughly, the effect of the coal strike on 
overall steel output. Whatever influence this may 
have on the availability of steel for the building of 
new freight cars, it will scarcely be reflected in car 
output until June and July. 


10,000 Cars a Month 


The record of car production during the ten months 
since the program for the construction of 10,000 new 
freight cars monthly was supposed to go into effect 
raises a question as to whether there is any -real 
prospect of attaining an output of 10,000 new cars 
a month. It is true that for one month an output 
within about 180 cars of the goal was reached, and 
for each of two other months more than 9,000 cars 
were built. But in 10 months the goal has not once 
been reached. 

A target of perhaps 11,000 or 12,000 new cars a 
month might result in a minimum monthly output of 
10,000 cars. Car production on a country-wide basis 
is a complex process involving many plants, contract 
and railroad-operated, a considerable number of car 
types, and many variations in specifications, partic- 
ularly with respect to specialties. To satisfy the de- 
mands of such a program all the varieties of steel 
and parts manufactured from steel must be available 
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in exactly balanced amounts and in exactly the right 
spot at the right time to meet production schedules 
in which the numbers of cars of the various types 
change from month to month. 

Unless larger inventories are available than those 
represented by a lead time of two months between 
rolling of the steel and completion of the cars, failures 
in balance of amounts of materials may cause loss 
of car-shop production which cannot be made up 
and, in the end, result in corresponding cancellations 
of steel orders. These are reasons why one may be 
skeptical as to the regular attainment of a 10,000-car 
monthly production, unless quotas for that target 
include a cushion of surplus materials. 

But was not the promise held out late last year 
of a- minimum program of 14,000 cars a month? 
Raising the target of freight-car production from 
10,000 cars a month to a minimum of 14,000 cars a 
month, and resort to allocation of steel if adequate sup- 
plies could not be delivered under the voluntary ar- 
rangements then in effect, were the recommendations 
of a committee in a report to President Truman last 
November. At a press conference at the end of Janu- 
ary, Secretary of Commerce Harriman, chairman of 
that committee, said that studies were being con- 
ducted by the government and an advisory committee 
representing a number of steel companies to deter- 
mine whether the freight-car program could be 
stepped up beyond 10,000 new cars a month without 
causing undue damage to three other industry pro- 
grams, namely, housing, farm machinery, and petro- 
leum equipment. These also are of high priority 
caliber. Up to now that is the end of 14,000-car-a- 
month program. 


Utilization 


The plan of voluntary cooperation worked out by 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, remained in effect from 
March 31, 1947, when the priority powers of the 
Civilian Production Administration expired, until 
Public Law 395, enacted at the end of last December, 
became effective. This statute was passed to protect 
those who entered into a cooperative agreement for the 
allocation of steel for the freight-car construction 
and repair program against prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws. A number of objections were raised 
to some of the administrative provisions for “volun- 
tary” cooperation under the statute which were pro- 
posed by the Office of Industry Cooperation of the 
Department of Commerce. The reporting provisions, 
against which some of the objections were raised, 
were ameliorated after a public hearing held at Wash- 
ington on March 19, and there was a steady influx 
of notices of compliance to the O.I.C. throughout 
April. As of April 28 these included 116 of the 134 
railroads participating in the informal plan and high 
percentages of the contract car builders and com- 
ponent manufacturers. All of the 32 steel producers 
have signed. 

Despite the severe shortages of freight cars which 
prevailed through much of 1947 and which will con- 
tinue to be experienced during 1948, there has been 
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railroads to save car-days. 


The average carload continues high. For 1947> it 
was 32.6 tons, which was slightly better than for the 
first two months of 1948. It compares with 28.5 in 
the last prewar year. Car-miles per car-day 
averaged 45.7, which was up from 1946 but below 
inclusive. It compares with 40.6 in 


1941, 


1942 to 1945, 


a continuance of the shipper-railroad cooperation 
which was so effective during the war. This, as dur- 
ing the war, was supplemented by O.D.T. orders, 
by Car Service Division regulations affecting the 
movement of cars, and by the efforts of individual 


1941. Net ton-miles per car-day averaged 990 for the 


year. 


This is a slight increase over 1946 but is less 
than 1943 to 1945, inclusive, each of which was over 
1,000. It compares with 740 for 1941. 


Despite the long weekends effective in industry 





since the war, the average turn-around time during 
1947 showed a distinct improvement from that of the 
preceding year. The average for 1946 was 17.78 days, 
It did not exceed 15 during the first 10 months of 
1947 and for three months of that time it was less 
than 13. For the first quarter of 1948 it ran over 15 
days, a result which, no doubt, reflects the effects of 
the severe winter and the coal strike. 

The accompanying table is a compilation by Railway 
Age of the freight cars on order May 1 and shows 
purchasers, quantities and types of cars and the build- 
ers. The total number of freight cars reported as on 
order and undelivered to domestic railways and private 
car lines by the American Railway Car Institute on 
May 1 was 134,176. (See General News columns for 
car orders and production figures for April.) 





Freight-Train Cars on Order for Domestic Service May 1, 1948 


Purchaser . 
Atchison, Topeka & 125 
Santa Fe 


Atlanta & West Point 20 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Baltimore & Ohio 


1, 
Birmingham Southern 128 
Carbon County 300 


Central of _ 8 
Chesapeake & Ohio 150 
5,749 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

200 

: 562 
Chicago & Eastern 25 
llinois = 
Chicago & Illinois Midi. 400 
Chicago & North 1,000 
Western 500 
50 

650 


1,000 

Chicago & WesternInd. 50 
Chicago, Burlington & 1, od 
ncy 


Chicago Great Western 10 
Chicago Hei _— Term. 25 
Chicago, Indianapolis 100 
& Louisville. ...... 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 250 
St. Paul & Pacific 850 


Chicago, Rock 500 
Island & Pacific 1,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn- 150 
eapolis & Omaha 400° 
Clinchfield 1,000 
6 

Copper Range 15 
ware"& etne 150 

150 
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Railroads 
Capacity ; 
by <3 (tons) Builder 
Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Hop. Bal. 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Te Hon ne 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tr. Ho 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cov. Sow 70 General American 
Tank 70 General American 
Gondola 70 Pressed Steel 
Gondola 50 Pullman-Standard 
Box 50 R.R. Shops 
Caboose ee Se ee 
Hopper 50 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Phosphate 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pulpwood 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 50 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 
Cov. Hopper 70 Greenville 
Hopper 70 Pressed Steel 
Hopper 70 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 70 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 70 Pullman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper 70 | we Shops 
aboose 30 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tr. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
opper 70 General American 
Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 
ndola 50 Pressed Steel 
Auto 50 Pressed Steel 
Cov. Hopper 70 Ralston 
Fla 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 70 Pressed Steel 
Gondola 70 Pullman-Standard 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 70 Bethlehem Steel 
Gondola 70 Pressed Steel 
Hopper 70 Pullman-Standard 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 70 General American 
Box 50 R.R. Shops 
Hopper 70 R.R. Shops 
Stock 40 R.R. Shops 
Flat 50 R.R. Shops 
Cov. Hopper 70 R.R. Shops 
Ballast 70 R.R. Shops 
Tank 70 R.R. Shops 
Gondola 70 .R. Shops 
Gondola 70 Pressed Steel 
Cov. Hopper 70 eral American 
Hopper 70 General American 
Gondola 70 Greenville 
Gondola 50 Pullman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper 70 General American 
Hopper 50 Pressed Steel 
Logging .. R.R. Shops 
Box 50 R.R. Shops 
Gondola 50 R.R. Shops 
Tr. Hopper 70 Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Gondola 70 Bethlehem Steel 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fay. 
Caboose 30 Intern’l Ry. Car 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Box 40 -R. Shops 
Hopper 50 R.R. Shops 


Purchaser No. 
Denver & Rio Grande 15 
Western 500 
50 
250 
100 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western 500 
Detroit & Mackinac 4 
Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line 100 
Detroit Toledo & 300 
Ironton 100 
50 
18 
Donora Southern 20 
Duluth, Missabe & 440 
Iron Range 1,000 
460 
Elgin, Joliet & E 1100 
n, Joliet astern 
500 
Erie 1,000 
700 
100 
Georgia 75 
i ethers 75 
200 
, 512 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio = 
100 
-_ 50 
Illinois Central 
1,067 
25 
1,000 
1,500 
—_ 1,430 
Illinois Terminal..... 300 


Kansas City Southern 4 
Lake Superior & Ish- 200 


ming 
Lehigh & &HudsonRiver 20 
Lehigh & New England 100 


Louisville & Nashville 637 

200 

4,848 

Minn., St. P.&S.S.M. 200 

MissourieIllinois is ae 

Missouri-Kansas- 200 

Texas 300 

. . 120 

Missouri Pacific 1,000 

,000 

55 

Monongahela yy ay 4 
Nash., Chatt. & St. L. 


New Jersey, Indiana 100 
& Illinois 
New York Central 691 


500 
New York, Chicago 400 
& St. Louis 
New York, New Haven ~ 42 
& Hartford 832 





Type 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Stock 
Box 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 
—. Hopper 

opper 
Cubeen 
Tr. Hopper 

e 


Gondola 
Caboose 
Box 


Capacity 


(tons) 


Builder | 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Stee! 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy, 
General American 
General American 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fay, 
Amer. Car & Fay, 


Greenville 

Intern’l Ry. Car 

Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fay. 
eral American 

Pullman-Standard 

Pullman-Standard 

— 

haar. Car & Fay. 

Amer. Car & Fay. 


Ralston 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Am & 


tee 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 


R.R. Shops 

Amer. Car =" Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Stan 
Bethlehem Steel 


Central of Pa. 
Amer, Car & Fdy 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel ~* 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. Shops 

R.R. Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy 


Intern'l Ry. Co. | 
Pullman-Standara 
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Purchaser No. 
York, Susque- 10 
too & Western 
Norfolk & Western i“ 
Northern Pacific = 
500 
206 
Pennsylvania one 
& Lak 1 boo 
Pittsburgh & Lake : 
i 1,000 
- 1,000 
500, 
Pittsburgh & West 25 


Virginia 
Port Huron & Detroit 2 
Reading 1,000 


& O'Fall 10 
St. Louis "Fallon 

St. Louis- 434 

San Francisco 50 

300 

500 

St. Louis Southwestern 50 

Savannah & Atlanta 50 

Seaboard Air Line 400 

123 

500 

500 

Southern Pacific 1,479 

- 2,650 

350 

600 

700 

1,650 

100 

1,000 

293 

3,350 

Southern 1,000 

2,827 

Spokane, Portland & 500 

Seattle 
Tennessee Central 100 


Term. R.R.of St.Louis 14 
Union Pacific........ 400 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ON ORDER (Cont.) 


Capacity 

Type (tons) Builder 
Caboose 30 Intern’l Ry. Car 
Hopper 70 R.R. Shops 
Cov. Hopper 70 Greenville 

allast 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank 70 General American 
Box 50 R.R. Shops 
Flat 50 R.R. Shops 
Box 50 R.R. Shops 
Gondola 70 R.R. Shops 
Cov. Hopper 70 R.R. Shops 

opper 70 Greenville 
Hopper 55 R.R. Shops 

ox 55 R.R. Shops 
Gondola 70 R.R. Shops 
Cov. Hopper 70 Greenville 
Caboose 30 Intern’l Ry. Car 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Hopper 50 Bethlehem Steel 

opper 50 R.R. Shops 
Hop: 50 Pressed Steel 
Gondola 70 Pressed Steel 

x. 50 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 55 Pullman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 

ox. Bod. 50 n-Standard 
Gondola 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 

uto 50 P Steel 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Flat 70 Amer. Car & Fdy 
Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy 

t 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Gondola 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 50 Bethlehem Stee 
Cov. Hopper 70 General American 
Gondo 50 General American 
Gondola 50 Pressed Steel 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Box 50 Pullman-Standard 
Box 50 Northern Pacific 
Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Caboose 30 Intern’l Ry. Car 
Cov. Hopper 70 General American 
Hopper 70 Pressed Steel 

Ox 50 Pullman-Standard 


Purchaser 


Virginian 
Wabash 


Western Maryland 
Western of bama 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Amer. Refrig. Transit 


Cudah 
Fruit 


Packin 
‘owers 


xpress 


Mather Stock Car.... 
Merchants Despatch 
Pacific Fruit Express 


St. Louis Refrigerator 
Western Fruit Express 


ilson 
Not available 





Capacity 
No. Type (tons) Builder 
500 Gondola 55 R.R. Shops 
885 Hopper 55 R.R. Shops 
500 Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gondola 70 Pressed Stee! 
61 Auto 50 Pressed Steel 
200 Hopper 55 R.R. Shops 
491 Box 50 R.R. Shops 
20 Caboose .. R.R. Shops 
901 Hopper 55 Bethlehem 
30 Hopper 50 Pullman-Standard 
500 Gondola 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Gondola 50 Bethlehem . 
12 Cov. Hopper 70 General American 
1,834 Hopper 70 Ralston 
Private Car Lines 
900 Refrig. 40 General American 
200 Refrig. 40 Mo. Pac. —— 
1,000 Refrig. 40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Refrig. 40 General American 
189 Refrig. 40 Co. ——— 
500 Refrig. 40 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Refrig. 50 Co. Shops 
1,840 Refrig. 40 Co. Shops 
224 Refrig. .. Co. Shops 
129 Refrig. 40 Co. Shops 
847 Refrig 40 Co. Shops 
145 Refrig 40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3,000 Refrig. 40 Co. Shops 
100 Refrig 40 Co. ay = 
400 Refrig. 40 Amer. Car & Fdy 
71 = Refrig 40 Co. Sho 
2 Fiat 80 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
15 Gondola 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 


54 Tr. Hopper 
85 a 


opper 
Hopper 


Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville 

Ralston 














LONG SHOP-FABRICATED GIRDER SPAN—Shown above is one of the largest deck-girder spans ever fabricated and shipped as 
a unit by the American Bridge Company, U. S. Steel Corporation subsidiary. This span, which is 162 ft. long, 8 ft. high, 9 ft. wide, 


and weighs 150 tons, was shipped on five flat cars. | 


river, near Sheboygan, Wis. 
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t was built for use on the Chicago & North Western over the Sheboygan 
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Railroads are combating care. 
less merchandise handling 
with educational programs 
to inculcate proper methods 
of stowing and trucking 


L.C.L.—“HUSSY” OF THE RAILROAD BUSINESS 


| ess-carload traffic is the phase of the railroad bus- 
iness most talked about by shippers, it seems; and, 
at the same time, it is the one with which they are 
the least satisfied. This “hussy” of railroad traffic is 
costly to the roads, yet cannot be sloughed off. Even if 
the railroads do everything possible to discourage its 
movement, they, as the basic common carriers, would 
always be left the undesirable “dregs” by the trucks 
and forwarders, and would, therefore, have to main- 
tain expensive facilities for a shrunken volume. 

If the railroads cannot get out of the business, they 
ought to try to put it on a profitable basis by winning 
back the “cream.” With such an aim, shippers could 
hardly disagree. 


The Fight on Costs 


Merchandise traffic has the curious characteristic 
of being unprofitable under two widely differing sets 
of circumstances. Whenever its volume is so low that 
utilization of facilities is inadequate, it loses money— 
as in the depression, when many railroads rented 
freighthouse space to draymen and forwarders. It also 
loses money when volume is so high that it swamps 
facilities. The latter situation, plus especially high 
increases in station force wages and decreases in out- 
put, has pushed merchandise business into its present 
plight of excessive cost. 

One way to meet the situation is to apply a kind 
of arbitrary rate which will reflect the distinct cost 
of terminal handling. This has been done for many 
years by European roads, but has long been unpopular 
here. The petition filed a year ago by railroads in 
Official territory for drastic increases in l.c.]. and any- 
quantity rates, still pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, embodies, in essence, a similar aim. 
The proposal contemplates that the minimum rate 
would be 50 per cent of first class, in addition to 
which there would be increases ranging from 110 per 
cent for distances of 5 mi. or less to 10 per cent for 
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hauls of 600 mi. or more. Thus terminal cost would 
be covered more fully by the receipts from short-haul 
traffic—for which it is as great as for long haul— 
or the short-haul business would be driven from the 
rails. 

One eastern railroad experimented recently with 
placement of its merchandise business “on its own,” 
as a division of the company charged with making a 
profit, in which extensive innovation was not for- 
bidden. The experiment has been discontinued, but 
possibly more because of overall changes in manage- 
ment policy than because the experiment per se was 
regarded as a failure. 

A more positive attack on high costs is that of 
of cutting them by modernization and changed operat-, 
ing procedures. Installation of mechanical freight han- 
dling equipment and redesigning of freighthouses to 
accommodate it are among the most lively develop- 
ments on the current railroad scene. Expansion of 
this equipment, it is held, will cut costs, speed up 
movement and reduce damage to lading. 

Reduction of freight loss and damage will do much 
to restore the profitability of thin business, since claims 
payments thereon are grossly out of proportion. 


Toward Improved Service 


The attitude of shippers toward l.c.l. service in- 
dicates that it is far more important than its tonnage 
or revenues would indicate. It is obvious that, be- 
cause there moves in merchandise service so large 
a proportion of retail goods, spare parts, etc., and be- 
cause more shippers have contact with this phase of 
the railroad business than with carload traffic, good 
service in this field is vital. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that I.c.l. movement suffers most from the impact 
of congestion and inflated costs. 

Despite widespread complaints, there exists a core 
of reasonably satisfactory merchandise service between 
key points where one-line hauls are involved. This has 
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improved somewhat during the past year, especially 
by the expansion of overnight “hot shot” runs. 

It is in interline shipments that delays are the worst. 
L.cl. shipments involving more than one road con- 
stitute from 75 to 80 per cent of the total; hence 
closer relations between the carriers in decreasing 
transfers and crosstown movement by greatly expand- 
ing the use of through or overhead cars are a “must,” 
if general improvement is to be effected. In this con- 
nection there is need for more uniform and frequent 
publication of through car schedules, shippers say, 
so that they will know which interline routes to use. 

The Office of Defense Transportation found during 
the war that providing shippers with fairly complete 
merchandise schedules of all through cars in the coun- 
try gave them a valuable aid to judgment in speeding 
up their shipments and at the same time helped the 
railroads avoid congestion. 

The operation of more through cars and closer rela- 
tions between the roads are examples of the identity 
of good service and reduced cost—from which both 
carrier and customer will benefit. They will also help 
eliminate an outstanding weakness in the existing op- 
eration-i.e., that indifferent service by one railroad 
outweighs the good performance of many others. 


Dealing with Congestion 


To deal with the congestion that has characterized 
freighthouses and transfers in recent years, many 
railroads are working their houses on Sundays — at 
punitive rates—to get cars unloaded and released, but, 
since many plants are closed on Saturday as well as 
Sunday, the freight piles up on the floor, and by 
Monday 214 days’ work is on hand. At large trans- 
fers some roads have experimented with labor camps 
to insure an adequate supply of platform help, a few 
of them finding it feasible to use available maintenance- 
of-way camp cars. Incentive pay has also been used 
with widely varying success, depending upon local 
union policies, location of the facility, type and senior- 
ity of labor, and the class of freight handled. 

There is no doubt that piece-work methods, in whole 
or in part, increase per-man output substantially and, 
it properly policed, cut down sloppy loading. But it is 
difficult to reconcile the bases of payments among 
individual stations, and the wide variety of freight in 
merchandise channels makes for inequities. Mechani- 
zation may prove to be as effective a producer, without 
incurring such perplexing administrative difficulties. 
It has been said that the pride a man takes in being 
given a piece of real machinery to master and husband, 
in place of the lowly hand truck to push around, adds 
immeasurably to the machine’s inherent productivity. 

Long-term radical changes in the handling of l.c.l. 
shipments by the roads have been suggested by many 
within and without the industry. To all of them the 
roads are giving careful attention, because it is clear 
that something must be done to increase the attractive- 
ness and decrease the cost of merchandise service. 

_ It is held by some that there is need for rates 
intermediate between carload and less-carload levels 
applicable to shipments weighing less than the present 
carload minima, but of sufficient size to warrant elim- 
ination of handling as l.c.l., with a corresponding rate- 
saving to the shipper. This rate would meet most 
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directly the volume charges of truck operators. One 
observer suggests an intermediate rate for straight or 
mixed loads.of 10,000 Ib. or more, to be applied from 
siding or team track to siding or team track, without 
transfer of lading en route, although with provision 
for stop-offs. A committee of railroad merchandise 
traffic men recently addressed itself to a study of in- 
termediate rates for traffic weighing 5,000 Ib., 10,000, 
and 15,000 lb., respectively. 

To eliminate transfers resulting from a multiplicity 
of optional routes, and consequent inability to build up 
minimum loads for through cars on any one of them, 
it has been proposed that all l.c.l. routings be unified 
beyond the origin road, with a view to concentrating 
traffic on the best service routes to each destination, 
thereby justifying more through cars. The chief ob- 
jection of railroads to this scheme is that those lines 
shut out of the route lose revenue and, some charge, 
also the carload business which sometimes “follows” 
l.c.l. serivce. On the other hand, there is good reason 
to believe that many shippers place little value on 
the right to route l.c.l.; would accept best-service 
routes willingly; and could be dissuaded from relating 
carload offerings to l.c.l. routings. 

A more drastic scheme along these lines contem- 
plates a complete pooling of |.c.l. service, in the man- 
ner of express, with the joint operating agency rout- 
ing the business by whichever combination works best. 
Such a plan was opposed vigorously by the railroads 
and by a majority of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at the Senate forwarder hearings in 1940, but 
there is still support for it, especially in view of the 
changed status of l.c.l. costs. 

Opposing such pooling and allocation of route pro- 
posals are those shippers and carriers who believe 
that competition should be preserved and that good 
l.c.l. service, even on a portion of an interline haul, 
wins customers. The issue would seem to turn upon 
a finding whether there is sufficient effective competi- 
tion among the roads in furnishing merchandise ser- 
vice to warrant preserving the disadvantages of op- 
tional routing. 


Shippers’ Alternatives 


In this connection, it is obvious that if a shipper 
desires competitive service between roads, he should 
consistently give his business to the better service route. 
He not only gets quicker and more reliable delivery 
thereby, but encourages further efforts toward im- 
provement by a process of “reward for effort.” Beyond 
that, he actually helps cut overall railroad costs by 
concentrating loads and permitting elimination of 
transfers. Many shippers, though critical of merchan- 
dise service generally, are content to dump all offer- 
ings, regardless of destination, on the freight platform 
of the nearest railroad freight station or in a trap car, 
apparently to save drayage. Surely good service is 
not encouraged by such indiscriminate methods of 
consignment. 

Large shippers of l.c.l. are finding service benefits 
in making up an increasing number of ferry cars 
through to transfers or stop-off points. In these days 
of heavy small-lot consignments and hand-to-mouth 
living, other shippers might find equal opportunities 
to so channel and speed up l.c.l. shipments. 
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TRUCK OPERATORS 
REGAIN THEIR STRIDE 


The motor truck is once again showing its teeth t, 
the railroads and threatening to resume its prewa; 
diversion of the cream of their traffic. Handicapped 
during the war by a shortage of rubber, gasoline, parts 
and manpower to an extent probably greater thay 
were the shortages experienced by the railroads, the 
trucking industry has come back to fighting trim faste 
than have the railroads—due more to outside circym. 
stances than to managerial zeal. 

For one thing, the manufacturers of motor vehicle 
have been able to fulfill the equipment needs of the 
truckers to a far greater extent than have the railway 
supply companies been able to meet their customers’ 
requirements. There were almost 20 per cent more mo. 
tor trucks on the highways at the end of 1947 than at 
its beginning, and 34 per cent more than at the end of 
World War II. Manufacturers produced an all-time 
record number of trucks for civilian use during 1947- 
1,200,000 such vehicles being turned out in the year 
—more than a quarter of a million more than were 
made in 1946. In contrast, the railway freight car 
supply actually diminished during the year—retire. 
ments exceeding replacements in every month of the 
year until November. The program of ‘carbuilding 
agreed upon by the railroads, the builders and govern- 
mental authorities as the absolute minimum was not 
lived up to, due principally to a shortage of steel. 

Hence the truckers continue the fray with plenty of 































FREIGHT IN THE AIR 


3 the shipper, carriage of freight and express by air 
means the discovery of new and exciting ways to do 
business. To the railroad man this new development 
in transportation is both a competitor and an ally; the 
jegree to which it is either remains to be seen. 

The carriage of goods by air is not so much an 
alternative way of moving property now transported 
on the surface as it is an opening of the door to hitherto 
impossible marketing and development opportunities. 
To illustrate: Horsemeat is not relished by Americans, 
but is by some Europeans. | 

A section of the United States developed a super- 
abundance of horsemeat which was unmarketable in 
ordinary channels. An adventuresome entrepreneur 
resolved the situation by shipping samples of well- 
dressed horsemeat by air to a European country, where 
an agent succeeded in developing an avid market al- 
most immediately, due principally to a temporary short- 
age of food upon which super-rapid transportation 
capitalized. Once the market was developed, all sub- 
sequent shipments went by surface transportation. 

Take another instance: The wholesale fruit market 
is such that the producer who gets his particular 
branded product at the metropolitan auction room the 
earliest builds up a buying desire which insures the 











RAILROADS REMAIN THE BASIC FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION) WEI 
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equipment, and almost all of it modern and efficient, 
at the same time that the railroads are unable to 
fulfill shippers’ needs for empty cars. As a result 
the truckers get not only smaller-quantity shipments for 
which they ordinarily contend, but even large carload 
shipments which go by truck only because there are 
not sufficient cars to carry them. In this connection, 
contract truckers are expanding their field of opera- 
tions enormously, establishing channels of regular 
trafic which may not return to the rails even when 
the car supply is adequate. 

Naturally the truckers have welcomed recent boosts 
in rail freight rates, since they furnish an umbrella 
under which they can raise their own long-inadequate 
charges. At the present time there are sections where 
less-truckload rates are below less-carload rates be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended temporarily proposed truck increases designed 
to match or exceed the jump in rail less-carload 
charges. As a result, competitive aspects for the fu- 
ture are not clear. Railroads cannot go ahead with 
long-range plans for improving the service or price 
of merchandise hauling until they know what tle re- 
lation between rates will be. 

While, in theory, long-distance trucking may be 
economically unsound, there exists as yet no excuse 
for railroaders to underestimate future competitive 
power or to console themselves by thinking that there 
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is a “hard core” of long haul traffic which the trucks 
can never touch. Truck terminal costs are high, too, 
and, under present conditions, a truck operator is 
under pressure to seek longer hauls with which to ab- 
sorb them. The American Trucking Associations has 
under active consideration universal interchange of 
truck trailers to eliminate intermediate terminal hand- 
ling and to improve long haul transit time. While 
trailer interchange has been in effect to a limited ex- 
tent for a decade or more, establishment of interchange 
as a standard practice will, if successfully effected, 
produce important results. 

“Reciprocity” between states and relaxation of re- 
strictions on truck sizes and weights continue with un- 
abated vigor. As a result, trucks may grow bigger and 
heavier and payments to government bodies may be 
diminished. On the other hand, the cost of labor has 
skyrocketed and gasoline is becoming scarce and ex- 
pensive. The result is seen in the high operating ratios 
which characterize most trucking operations. 

Whether it is the effect of increases in costs or a 
sign of growing maturity is not evident, but it is sig- 
nificant that what is believed to be the first formal 
application ever made by a motor carrier for authority 
to abandon freight service was filed with the I. C. C. 
late in 1947 by a truck operator who wished to aban- 
don unprofitable routes. It appears that trucking is 
growing older and wiser. 


TION} MEDIUM, BUT COMPETITORS TAKE MUCH HIGH RATE TRAFFIC 














sale of his crop. For some years producers of melons 
on the Pacific Coast have been sending the first fruits 
of their yield by air to a selected urban market to 
“prime the buying.” The rest of the crop goes by rail. 

It is the belief of men in the air transport field that 
the possibilities of opening entirely new markets and 
discovering entirely new ways of doing business have 
hardly been scratched. It remains for the imaginative 
traffic manager to dream out and utilize the peculiar 
advantages which this speedy—though costly—means 
of transport offers. 

Railroads, of course, face loss of some high grade 
freight to the air carriers, especially where speed out- 
weighs all other considerations. There is good reason 
to believe, however, that the growth of air transport 
of freight may bring more traffic to the rails than it 
takes away. Illustrations given indicate that new mar- 
kets opened by air may develop into profitable surface 
transportation business. One thing is certain: the long- 
trend effect of air transport will be to extend markets 
and, therefore, to counteract the trend of decentraliza- 
tion which was apparent before World War II. As a 
carrier which profits from the long haul, railroads can- 
not fail to benefit therefrom. 

The railroads’ stake in the air carriage of goods is 
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primary. Cargo shipment by air in this country was 
pioneered by the Railway Express Agency more than 
20 years ago. This wholly owned subsidiary of the rail- 
roads furnishes the ground pick-up and delivery, with 
the result that it has saved the air lines the expense of 
establishing pick-up truck fleets and handling facilities 
and has insured complete service between thousands of 
points, the majority of which are not reached direct 
by air service. About 30 per cent of air express revenue 
is derived from shipments which originate or terminate 
at points not served by air line. Should bad weather 
interrupt air service, the agency forwards the shipment 
by rail, thereby minimizing delays. 

This wholesome, mutually advantageous coordina- 
tion of facilities could easily be achieved for the grow- 
ing volume of air freight as well, if it were not that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has, ex parte, decided 
that it is more important to keep surface carriers out 
of the air transport business than it is to give the pub- 
lic service at lowest cost. As a result the ambitious and 
efficient air-freight arm of the Santa Fe, for example, 
had to be dissolved early this year, after a year and a 
half of outstanding operation, because there was no 
hope of getting common carrier rights from the C.A.B., 
while operation as a contract carrier was too stultifying. 
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Pennsylvania 60-ft. box cars for merchandise service with permanently installed load retainers 


FREIGHT CARS FOR IMPROVED SERVICE 


Use of devices for protecting the lading be- 
ing extended—Improved mechanical equipment 
permits higher speeds and shorter schedules 


A stainless-steel refrigerator car placed in test service on the A.T. & S.F. early in 
1947. This car has stage icing, convertible bunkers, air circulating fans, and side ducts 
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0. of the handicaps imposed on American railroads 
in the handling of many kinds of merchandise is the 
large size of American freight cars. These cars, which 
are. of great economic advantage in the movement 
of bulk commodities, heavy. intermediate products, and 
merchandise moved in large packages of relatively 
light weight, are a source of much damage to mer- 
chandise which moves in small and easily crushed 
packages. Even the depth of the load is kept too low 
for the economical use of its cubic capacity, the 
entire mass of the contents of the car acts together 
under the influence of the longitudinal shocks en- 
countered in yards on the road, and crushing of 
cartons or crates and damage to contents is a com- 
mon occurrence. 

One of the advantages of containers is that pack- 
ages in them are subjected under shock conditions 
to relatively small forces. So far, however, the use 
of containers continues on a very limited basis. More 
recently the problem of lading protection has been 
tackled along the lines of breaking up the space within 
the car into a number of units. Various schemes 
have been employed, some involving permanent col- 
lapsible bulkheads which never leave the car; others, 
gates or bulkheads which are removed when the car 
is unloaded and which are supposed to be returned 
to the loading point for further use. Most of these 
bulkheads have been developed by the railroads using 
them. Some are secured by blocking at the sides and 
floor of the car; others are secured by the use of 
metal straps for which the interiors of the cars are 
specially fitted. 


Bulkheads Developed 


The use of bulkheads began about 10 years ago 
and has been rapidly extending. While more generally 
employed in loading l.c.l. cars, they are also used 
in loading carload freight as well. Many roads which 
have been using them for some time are extending 
the practice, evidence that they have proved effective 
in reducing lading damage. 

One of the problems associated with the use of 
gates or bulkheads is their return to the loading station 
following unloading. This tends to restrict their use 
to large stations and to home-line movements. The 
Southern, which has had long experience in the use 
of these devices, has established break-bulk service 
with connecting lines where such lines agree to 
similar return merchandise loads so that the bulkheads 
may be recovered. On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe the bulkheads are stencilled for return to the 
originating station and each is given an individual 
number. These numbers are noted on the waybill, 
which assists in securing prompt return. 


Permanent Loading Devices 


The Missouri Pacific has developed permanently 
installed steel bulkheads which are hinged to the sides 
of the car, against which they can be folded back 
when not in use. These gates, which are installed at 
the door posts and halfway between the door posts 
and the ends, divide the car into five compartments 
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of fixed size. As shown in one of the illustrations, 
these bulkheads clear the floor by about 2 in. Experi- 
ence has indicated that a clearance of approximately 
8 in. provides greater flexibility in loading by per- 
mitting steel pipe or other products to be loaded at 
the bottom of the car. 

The Pennsylvania system of tubular steel gates, per- 
manently hinged to the sides of the car, goes a step 
farther by, adding a hinged tubular platform to the top 
of the lower gate the free end of which hooks over 
the adjoining gate when closed. This provides, in 
effect, a double-deck car. 


Auto Loaders and Racks 


While not in as extensive use as the bulkheads, a 
growing number of railroads are installing pro- 
prietary devices for a variety of loadings. The oldest 
of these is the auto loader with which enough cars 
are equipped practically to meet the demands of the 
automotive industry. A more recent development is 
the specialized equipment which has been installed 
permanently in box cars for the loading of automobile 
parts, farm implements, cartoned space heaters, crated 
water heaters, etc. Adaptations of loaders of this type, 
with which cars are permanently equipped, are com- 
ing into use for general l.c.l. and a variety of mer- 
chandise shipped in carload lots. They provide for 
separation of the load both vertically and horizontally 
into relatively small units which can be varied in size 
to suit the circumstances. These units are coming into 
service on a growing number of railroads, many of 
which are already making extensive use of home- 
developed bulkheads. 

Special racks have been devised for loading auto- 
mobile bodies and automobile frames. Bodies are 
bolted to each side of the rack, which is as long as 
the car. The loaded rack is then set vertically in a 
gondola by crane, and secured in place. This same 
type of rack is also used for shipping bodies in box 
cars. . 
Containers of the truck-rail type, which have long 
been in service on a few railroads, are again attract- 
ing attention. In February the Illinois Central in- 
augurated experimental container service of this kind 
between Chicago and Memphis, Tenn. The containers 
are half-car size and are constructed of aluminum. 


Refrigerator Cars 


The most significant development in refrigerator 
cars whic:. has occurred in recent years is the re- 
commendations of the Refrigerator Car Committee of 
the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association which 
were made in 1944. These recommendations, which 
dealt with inside dimensions, construction to reduce 
weight, insulation, refrigerant and other features, 
including collapsible bulkheads, outside-reading tem- 
perature indicating devices, and the use of blower type 
fans, have exercised extensive influence on the charac- 


_ ter of refrigerator cars which have since been built. 


Few cars are now being built which do not, in large 
part or as a whole, embody the recommendations of 
this association of refrigerator car users. 
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In the matter of weight, aluminum has been used 
as the material of construction for the superstructures 
of several cars built within the last two years. Others 
have been built of plywood on steel frames, and of 
stainless steel. Forced air circulation is serving to 
reduce damage and increase loading. Metal racks 
have been developed which weigh less than a ton per 
car in galvanized alloy steel and less than 1,000 Ib. 
in aluminum. Aside from the lighter weight, they 
offer less restriction to air movement under and 
through the racks. 

Tests of an iceless refrigerator car were made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in a 





first objective will be the reliable maintenance of im. 
proved schedules. That of the second objective js 
less damage to lading caused by vertical and lateral 
shocks. 

The characteristics of modern high-speed trucks 
are built-in snubbing devices to prevent critical 
build-up of vertical oscillations and an increase in 
spring travel from 15% in. to as much as 4 in, to 
insure an easier ride at high speeds. Lateral cushion- 
ing is also provided. Several such trucks have already 
been developed. Instead of a snubber, one truck em- 
ploys springs of dissimilar capacity and frequency 
of oscillation which are placed in series, to damp 


Left—These steel, hinged bulkheads are a development of the Missouri Pacific. Right—A removable bulkhead secured with straps 


car-testing laboratory at Potomac Yards, Alexandria, 
Va., during the early part of 1947. The refrigerant is 
anhydrous ammonia stored under pressure in tanks 
attached to the underframe, and recovered in water 
tanks, also attached to the underframe. A 10-day 
test indicated that “an iceless refrigerator car can 
maintain temperatures of approximately 0 deg. F. 
under conditions of summer heat,” according to a 
statement issued by the department. 


Mechanical Equipment 


Considerable activity is taking place in the develop- 
ment of freight-car trucks. The effect of improved 
trucks on the quality of freight service is twofold. 
One objective is a safe ride at speeds considerably 
above those within which conventional freight-car 
trucks were expected to operate when they were 
designed. Another objective is to provide a smooth 
ride without notable critical speeds. The fruit of the 
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out critical oscillations. The high-speed truck develop- 
ment is by no means finished. Other trucks are under 
way. 

Roller bearings are breaking into the freight-car 
field. At least three railways have roller-bearing 
freight cars for use in freight-train service, and a 
fourth will be the Chesapeake & Ohio when it begins 
to receive its roller-bearing hopper cars this month, 
of which 1,000 are on order. Others are using a few 
box cars, the trucks of which are fitted with roller 
bearings, in head-end passenger service. 

Roller bearings were applied to 300 stock cars by 
the Union Pacific last year. These cars are credited 
with helping to speed up the movement of live stock 
between Salt Lake, Utah, and Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
ducing the time en route from 58 and 60 hours to 
32 hours. The roller bearings have removed journal- 
box restrictions on speeds, thereby contributing to 
the elimination of an intermediate water and feed 
step. 
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yBlQvITOUS RAILWAY EXPRESS 
RECOVERS ITS EFFICIENCY 


The service of the Railway Express Agency to 
shippers has improved substantially in recent months 
as manpower and new equipment have become avail- 
able to handle a volume of business that during the 
postwar reconversion period overtaxed at times the 
organization’s war-wracked facilities and personnel. 
New cars, new buildings, new trucks, new handling 
equipment, including roller conveyors, and an in- 
tensified employee-training program are contribut- 
ing to this improvement. 

The availability and performance of the Express 
Agency, and its predecessors, have been taken for 
granted so long that the unique nature of this branch 
of the railroad business, as it has developed in this 
country, is sometimes overlooked. Nowhere else in 
the world is there a single organization prepared to 
give what amounts to courier service to shipments 
of practically any commodity and size or value be- 
tween 23,000 points served by some 285,000 miles 
of railroad, water, motor, air, stage and ferry lines, 
and with connections for service overseas. Though 
it is free from the controlling necessity that revenues 
must at least equal expenses, under which private enter- 
prise must function, even the far-reaching parcel post 
limits the size of the packages it handles and re- 
quires the shipper to deliver them to a postal station. 

To meet increasing costs, particularly for labor, 
and to pay for the constant additions and betterments 
on which superior transportation service must be 
based, R.E.A. has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to increase its rates to a 
level averaging about 46 per cent above the 1940 
basis. No net income or profit accrues to the agency, 
however, and no dividends are paid on its capital 
stock, ownership of which rests in 70 railroads. 

R.E.A. operations on the railroads face the competi- 
tion not only of the parcel post, but of the railroads’ 
own slower but cheaper l.c.l. freight service, the com- - 
mercial truckers, the freight forwarders, and air 
freight and express. Nevertheless it handled 193,- 
096,471 shipments in 1947. 

The Express Agency has been the only form of 
surface transportation that has been allowed to 
participate in regular commercial air operations in 
this country, this being the result of its arrangement 
with the air lines to employ its pick-up and delivery 
facilities—and its railroad service, too, where air 
operation fails or does not reach—in a smoothly co- 
ordinated high-speed transportation machine, largely 
a product of R.E.A. initiative. 
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Where Railway Express revenues go (reading down): To pro- 
vide “reefers” of the latest type for the movement of perish- 
ables, fitted with roller-bearing trucks for high-speed passen- 
ger train operation—To handle small shipments safely and 
expeditiously in efficient terminal buildings and large fleets 
of trucks and trailers—To speed parcels on their way with 
modern mechanical devices and trained personnel—To connect 
all parts of the earth to the shipper’s door, through pick-up and 
wt service functioning in coordination with air lines and 
railroads 































MOTIVE POWER USE IS UNDERGOING REFINEMENT 


High performance standards established by the use of Diese/ 
power have taught the railroads lessons that are paying dividends 
in improved utilization of their large inventory of steam power 































N. major new developments having reached the stage 
of practical application in the field of freight motive 
power during the past 12 months, the railroads of 
this country were able to concentrate on the job of 
refining the technique of the use of Diesel-electric 
and stefdm power. Considerable progress has been 
made in this direction. The high performance stand- 
ards that have been established in the use of Diesel 
power have been maintained and the lessons learned 
in its utilization have continued to be of such value 
that improvements in the use of steam locomotives 
are going ahead at a rapid rate. 

The past year has brought to light facts previously 
known but without benefit of evidence—namely, that, 
as any motive power unit, Diesel or other, grows older 
its maintenance cost increases, and that because of 
this the overall operating cost, mile for. mile, of Diesel 
power is creeping up and on many roads is on a par 
with steam. This should not necessarily be taken at 
face value when it is considered that for each dollar 
of operating cost the Diesel has a much higher avail- 
ability for service than steam and will outperform it 
on the road. When calculated on a gross ton-mile 
basis, the overall operating cost of a Diesel-electric 
freight locomotive is on the order of 10.6 cents per 











1,000 gross ton-miles as compared with 10.9 cents 
for modern steam power. 

Not the least of the benefits of the adoption of — 
Diesel power has been the impetus given programs 
for new railroad shop facilities. While most of these 7% 
have involved large expenditures for new or modern- ¥ 
ized shops for the running and heavy maintenance of.” 
the mechanical and electrical equipment of Diesel-~ 
electric locomotives, the experience gained in reduced 
costs from these new Diesel facilities has shown the 
potential value of making extensive improvements in 
shops and enginehouses for maintaining steam power 


The Statistics of Performance 


This has been particularly true in relation to engine- 
terminal improvements for the handling of steam loco- 
motives. High availability for road service having 
now been recognized as an outstanding locomotive re- 
quirement, many roads have concentrated on making a 
critical analysis of terminal operations with the ob- 
jective of cutting down the non-revenue time a loco- 
motive spends at an enginehouse. Remarkable strides 
have been made in reducing terminal time, particularly 
with respect to inspection and lubrication, and the 
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Total Un- Stored 
Freight service- Service- 
locos. able able 
1928 1 2 3 
DE 28,912 4.417 2,680 
1942 
0 OSS GE ae eee ; 22,027 2,344 340 
1943 
October. . oS dahieneimeaas 22,037 2,703 335 
4 
ete 22,398 2,796 465 





I Sees choco bie wes & 22,311 3,170 1,221 
0 Eee 21,944 3,708 672 


seneeey SE teh Sans ukininieueine lesa 21,856 3,706 804 
SE ee een Apne 775 
583 









November 546 
December 21,163 3,342 567 
194 
i qonuery eee soo bis wlan kee ise 21,111 3,268 655 
j rrr ese 21,132 3,440 724 


No. M-211 “Freight Train Performance;’’ column 5 calculated. 


TABLE 1 — SELECTED STATISTICS OF MOTIVE POWER AND FREIGHT TRAIN PERFORMANCE 





Note: Data in columns 1 to 4 from I. C. C. Statement M-240 “Motive Power and Car Equipment;” columns 6 to 9 from I. C. C. Statement 



















Per cent Loco. Gross _, Freight Freight 
Active active to miles ton-miles’ train-miles car-miles 
=. “2 — (000,000y ar ag ates is 
21,755 75.3 64,756 110,444 56,748 2,785 
19,343 87.8 70,461 141,880 60,717 3,155 
18,999 86.2 70,084 145,076 60,355 3,185 
19,137 85.6 67,948 143,539 58,884 3,185 












17,920 80.3 57,412 114,445 50,319 2,538 
17,564 80.0 61,507 127,897 53,726 2,764 
17,346 79.4 59,775 120,672 52,315 2,620 
























17,327 81.5 59,273 126,444 51,962 







17,254 81.5 59,373 122,460 52,163 2/895 
17,188 81.4 57,726 115,899 50,630 2,510 
16,968 80.3 54,802 113,025 48,101 2/449 
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result has been that modern facilities and methods 
have increased steam locomotive availability and 
helped to control costs related to servicing and run- 
ning repairs. 

As the use of Diesel-electric locomotives in road 
freight service increases, the influence on the overall 
statistics of freight-train performance broadens. In 
an article in the Railway Age of May 31, 1947, page 
1120, a table was published showing freight perform- 
ance statistics separated between steam and Diesel 
operation. Until recently it was not possible to make 
a detailed separation of these performance figures, 
and so the true picture of the effect of the use of 
Diesel power in road freight service had not been re- 
vealed. A year ago, with 645 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives available for road freight service, the Diesel, 
on the Class I roads, was handling an average of 
2,989 gross tons per train, 64,779 gross tons per train- 
hour and maintaining an average speed of 21.67 m.p.h. 

In the past year over 200 more Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives have been added to the inventory 
and the figures reveal that performance, while slightly 
under last year’s, is still at the high rate already 
established by the Diesel road locomotive. An interest- 
ing development, however, has been that, with the 
retirement from service of almost 1,500 steam. road 
locomotives, not to mention about 400 steam switchers, 
the overall performance of the remaining steam power 
in service shows a definite improvement, except in 
the matter of train speed. 

Table I shows the comparative statistics of freight 
motive power and freight-train performance. With 
traffic, as represented by gross ton-miles, but slightly 
under 1946, the motive power situation shows that 
the lessons of the last few years have been so well 
learned that the utilization of all motive power is 





carrying along at an unusually high rate, as indicated 
in column 5 of the table. With 21,132 freight loco. 
motives, 866 of which are Diesel-electric, the number 
of stored locomotives has not materially increased 
above that which might be considered normal for the 
change in traffic conditions. Throughout the two 
years 1946 and 1947 the locomotives in or awaiting 
shop have been fairly constant and the indications 
are that, particularly during the past 12 months, shop 
operations are proceeding at a rate that is gradually 
reducing not only the number of locomotives await- 
ing shop but the time required to put them through 
the shop. 

Table II shows the inventory of freight motive 
power as of March, 1947 and 1948. The table is self- 
explanatory and is of interest because it shows the 
constant reduction in the inventory of steam power, 
the increase in the use of Diesel-electric power and 
status of the orders for locomotives at the same period 
in the two years. 

Table III, to which previous reference has been 
made, shows again the separated statistics of steam 
and Diesel operation. This time the comparative 
figures in Table III are for two years and it may 
be emphasized that any interpretation of the statis- 
tics of operation today must be made on the basis of 
separating the figures with respect to the use of 
two types of motive power. The performance of the 
Diesels, small in number though they may be as com- 
pared with the remaining number of steam locomotives, 
is so much better than the best figures with respect to 
steam power that it is not fair to the newer type 
of power to bury the statistics of Diesel operation 
in overall figures. A comparison of the last two columns 
of Table III will show what happens when this is 
done. 





TABLE Il — INVENTORY OF MOTIVE POWER USED IN FREIGHT SERVICE 


As of March, 1948 


As of March, 1947 














Aggregate regate 
No. of tractive force No. No. of a force No. 
locomotives 1b. (000) on order locomotives Ib. (000) on order 
NN eee ere 21,834 1,332,185 66 23,124 1,396,560 40 
Steam freight or passenger.... 1,363 77,862 0 1,426 80,398 0 
Steam switching............. 5,882 260,296 33 6,277 274,069 
POUEEN SEDEIAS.. «cc cccccscccece 806 24,076 424 524 76,249 261 
Diesel passenger or freight..... 60 5,771 3 121 11,278 12 
Diesel switching...........+.- 3,025 169,363 868 2,689 150,356 162 
Blectric freight..........0.00 323 25,383 1 3 25,323 
Electric freight or passenger... 5 458 0 2 
Electric switching. ........... 111 4,356 0 111 4,356 0 
Note: Data from A. A. R. Car Service Division Report No. 56-A-1. 
TABLE Ill — SELECTED FREIGHT PERFORMANCE STATISTICS — YEAR 1947 AND 1946 
Steam Combined 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Ne oysb bo beaded ene 543,360,670 535,994,009 62,637,466 44,446,733 605,998,1 580,440.742 
Locomotive-miles................ 623,871,281 613,553,940 67,048,980 47,437,286 690,920,261 660,991,226 
Gross ton-miles (000)............. 1,265,252.501 1,203,091,053 182,970,667 132,863,302 1,448,223,168 1,335,954,355 
oo eee 34,955,152 34,201,180 2,894,781 2,050,933 37,849,933 36,252,113 
Gross tons per train .............. 2,329 2,245 2,921 2,989 2,389 2,302 
Gross tons per locomotive......... 2,028 1,961 2,729 2,800 2,096 2,021 
Gross ton-miles per train hour..... 36,197 35,181 63,202 64,779 38,262 36,852 
TeRin SHOE, MADD... 2.02 s000c00s 00 15.54 15.67 21.63 21.67 16.01 16.01 
Locomotive miles per train-mile.... 1.15 1.14 1.07 1.06 1.14 1.13 





Note: Data from I. C. C. Report M-211. 
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TABLE IV — ROAD LOCOMOTIVE MILEAGE AND YARD SWITCHING HOURS — BY LOCOMOTIVE TYPE 





Diesel 
Total Steam andother Electric Total 


SUMED gis 00 oss 2.0 Ai oaazece 507,850 495,465 216 one 43,561 
Per cent of total . 97 .6 0.43 CS ee 
ae a ‘543, 728 530,305 527 12, ms 45,991 
9g cent of total 97.4 0.97 ee 
645, 980 629,622 al ‘ 14, 046) 52,673 


97. 6 BS vse 

: 770,096 749,736 5,778 14,582 57,000 

: 97.5 0. ee cess 

. 813,493 789,845 9,525 14,123 55,439 
97.2 1.2 1.7 


re EE A 


De ca ieath oe : 806,325 770,267 21,576 ‘i 14, 468 54,149 
TR 608,305 38,139 2 13, 570° 52,199 
vistesezeeees es 674,468 613,554 47,446 13,468 50,930 


Road freight miles (000) Freight train switching miles (000) Yard switching hours—Freight (000) 
Diesel Diesel : 
Steam and other Electric Total Steam and other Electric 
812 37 712 36,658 34,079 2,304 275 
98.2 0.1 eee 92.9 ‘ 9 
45,077 89 824 40,312 36,369 3,639 304 
98.1 0.2 fo waee 90.2 é 0.8 
51,551 245 877 48,617 42, ?. 5,611 346 
97.9 0.5 1 fy Gao eae 11.5 0.8 
55,757 501 742 54,968 46, 707 7,914 347 
97.9 0.9 Sere 84.9 14.3 0.8 
54,050 653 735 657,467 47,689 9,400 378 
- 1.2 i ot aes 82.9 16.3 0.8 
52,488 857 751 57,796 45,391 12,012 293 
; 1.6 1.4 ee 78.5 20.7 oO. 
50.165 1,339 685 59,291 41,943 13,978 370 
: 6 i ieee 4.5 24.8 0.7 
48,538 1,758 634 53,280 37,716 15,206 359 
95. 3.5 ee 70.8 28.5 0.7 
49,817 2,709 642 56,803 38,918 17,552 344 
93.7 5.1 i Fy 68.5 30.9 0.6 


946.. 
1 (ee Re - 708, 470 623,871 67,052 12,547 _— 
' JPer cent of total . 88.7 9.5 1.8 — 


Note:"Data‘on road and freight-train-switching locomotive mileage taken from I. C. C. Statement No. M-211 “Freight Train Performance;” data‘on 
yard switching hours taken from I. C. C. Statement No. M-216, “Yard Service Performance.” 





Table IV is included as a continuance of the record 
of the use of locomotives of various types in various 
classes of service. As of the end of 1947, 88.7 per 
cent of the road freight locomotive mileage was made 
by steam locomotives, 9.5 per cent by Diesel and 1.8 
per cent by electric. These figures show the continuing 
decrease in the use of steam power and the increase 
in the use of Diesel power. The same is true of the 
use of switching locomotives as indicated by the part 
of the table showing freight-train switching-miles 
and yard switching-hours in freight service. The 
more than 3,000 Diesel-electric switchers are now 
handling almost 31 per cent of all freight switching. 
These figures include also Diesel switchers used in 
passenger switching. The 5,882 steam switchers used 
in freight switching operations perform more than 
68 per cent of the switching work. 





Unit Miles or Locomotive Miles? 


In the matter of statistics and their value for mak- 
ing comparisons in the future, the Diesel-electric 
locomotive is imposing a complication that may easily 
operate to confuse the relationships between loco- 
motive miles and train miles. For many years freight 
locomotive miles have consistently remained at from - 
10 to 15 per cent greater than train miles. The extra 
miles are of course the helper and pusher miles. 
Diesel-electric locomotives, designed as they are to 
operate in various combinations of A and B units, 
do not always run in the same combinations. With_ 
light trains one or two units may be adequate to do 
the job, whereas with heavier trains three and four 
units are used. The operating statistics of individual 
roads might lead to the conclusion that a four-unit 
Diesel may, in some cases, be considered as more 
than one locomotive and that, therefore, there might 
be some question as to whether one or more loco- 
motive miles should be recorded for each train mile 
of run. 

For reasons of consistency and accuracy in keep- 
ing maintenance and operating cost records, many 
roads have adopted a system of keeping Diesel locomo- 
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tive records on a unit-mile basis. Inasmuch as B 
units of road locomotives are always operated in 
combination with A units and in different combina- 
tions on different runs, the question has been raised 
as to the proper method of reporting locomotive 
miles. It is believed that most roads report the data on 
the OS-F forms to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the basis of locomotive miles regardless 
of the number of units making up a Diesel locomo- 
tive. The reason for including this reference in an 
article of this nature is to raise a question in the 
mind of a user of the freight operating statistics, 
when dealing with figures relating to an individual 
road, as to the reason why some roads show a ratio 
of locomotive-miles to train miles as high as 1.95. 
Reference to Table III shows that the 1947 average 
for a Diesel-powered train is 1.07, reflecting the 
fact that relatively few Diesel-powered trains re- 
quire helper locomotives. 











A 10-year trouble- free service record established by a double- 
track “ballast-type” bridge on the Pennsylvania's main line 

- out of Washington, D. C., has resulted in adoption of the same 
design for this new single-track span alongside it 
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By means of the illuminated track diagram on a cen- 
tralized traffic control machine, the dispatcher visualizes 
the progress of trains and can arrange for close meets 


Centralized traffic control re. 
duces delays at sidings on the 
road, and car retarders with 
power switches expedite opera- 
tions in classification yards 


SIGNALS KEEP SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT MOVING 


M odern signal systems are being used effectively in 
many ways to reduce delays, and thereby shorten the 
overall time of cars in transit between shippers and 
consignees. For example, one of these systems—cen- 
tralized traffic control—minimizes the time trains 
spend in waiting on sidings on the road, and another 
—car retarders—diminishes the time lost when cars 
are passing through classification yards. 

There are now 360 installations of centralized traf- 
fic control in the United States and Canada, involving 
more than 10,000 mi. of track, and 44 yards equipped 
with retarders. These are so well distributed geo- 
graphically that a car routed between any two major 
cities is almost certain to save considerable time as 
compared to former practices. A low average saving 
is a minute for each mile of C. T. C. and an hour for 
each retarder-equipped yard through which a car 
passes. For example, a car on a route including 840 
mi. of C. T. C. and passing through one yard would 
save 15 hr. 

More installations of these forms of signaling are 
under way and planned. 


What Is Centralized Traffic Control? 


Centralized traffic control is a system including 
power switch machines at sidings and signals at these 
switches for authorizing trains to (1) continue on the 
main track to the next town; (2) enter the siding 
and wait; or (3) leave the siding and proceed. These 
signals and the power switches through an extended 
territory are under the control of a man sitting at a 
machine in a central office. 

This centralized traffic control system has been in- 
stalled most extensively on single-track lines, but it 
is used also on multiple-track lines to authorize train 
movements in both directions on one or more tracks. 
With this system on double track, for example, a fast 
passenger train can be diverted to the second track to 
run around a freight train, and thus keep all trains 
moving rather than delaying the freight trains. This 
method of operation is used extensively on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Boston & Maine and the Texas & Pacific, 
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and an installation of 75 mi. is now under way on the 
Chicago & North Western. 

With centralized traffic control the use of power 
switches saves time by eliminating train stops and de- 
lays formerly required to permit trainmen to operate 
hand-throw stands. For a long freight train making 
a move from a siding, then over the main track and 
into another siding, this use of power switches saves 
10 to 15 min. or more, depending on the grades and 
curvature. This time saving is often the margin which 
permits a train to be advanced one or more sidings, and 
to arrive at its terminal 30 min. to 1 hr. sooner. 

Automatically controlled illuminated track diagrams 
on these C. T. C. control machines include lamps by 
means of which the man in charge can visualize the 
locations and progress being made by all the trains. 
Based on this panorama, he can control the signals 
to keep trains moving to the sidings where they can 
meet or pass with minimum delay. On projects where 
the sidings are longer than the trains, about half the 
meets can be made without either train stopping. An- 
other advantage is that C. T. C. increases the track 
capacity so that trains can be directed to depart from 
yards as soon as they are ready to go, rather than 
wait until train orders can be issued. 

Especially during recent years, numerous installa- 
tions of centralized traffic control have been made on 
many railroads. Among outstanding extensive pro- 
jects included in long through routes is the 1,034 mi. 
between Chicago and Denver, Colo., in which the Bur- 


-lington has 483 mi. of single track with C. T. C. be- 


tween Lincoln, Neb., and’ Denver, and two or more 
tracks between Chicago and Lincoln. West from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake City, Utah, 570 mi., the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western has C. T. C., except for a few 
short sections, most of which are double track. West 
from Omaha, Neb., the Union Pacific has double 
track to Ogden, Utah, and Salt Lake City. From one 
or the other of these cities, single-track lines, for the 
most part, of that road extend to Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Portland, -Ore., while the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific have lines to San Francisco. Cen- 
tralized traffic control is now in service, under con- 
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struction .or planned on these sections of the Union 
Pacific, as well as on major portions of the Southern 
Pacific and Western Pacific routes. 

The Santa Fe has double track between Chicago 
and Newton, Kan., as well as between Belen, N. M., 
and Los Angeles. On the line between Newton and 
Belen, via Amarillo, Tex., the Santa Fe has installed 
or has planned to install C. T. C. on all the single 
track, so that double track or single track with C. T.C. 
will be in service all the way between Chicago and 
Los Angeles on the route via Amarillo, which handles 
the through freight traffic. 

The Boston & Maine has double track or single 
track with C. T. C. between Boston, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me. There are multiple tracks between New 
York and Richmond, Va. From Richmond south, the 
Seaboard Air Line has centralized traffic control on 
nearly all of its single track to Jacksonville, Fla., and 
construction is under way to extend this signaling to 
Tampa and Miami. 

This arrangement, including double track, or single 
track with centralized traffic control, is used, except 
for short sections, on many other through routes, such 
as between St. Louis, Mo., and Texarkana, Tex., on 
the Missouri Pacific; Texarkana to Dallas on the 
Texas & Pacific; Louisville, Ky., to New Orleans, 
La., on the Louisville & Nashville; St. Louis to Tulsa, 
Okla., on the Frisco; Nashville, Tenn., to Chattanooga 
on the N. C. & St. L.; Chicago to El Reno, Okla., on 
the Rock Island; Chicago to Mobridge, S. D., on the 
Milwaukee; and Halifax, N. S., to Moncton, N. B., 
on the Canadian National. 

Of current interest is the fact that completion of 
these modern signaling facilities on extended routes 
has been brought about by large-scale programs com- 
pleted during the last year—for example, on 248 mi. 
beween Hamlet, N. C., and Savannah, Ga., on the 
Seaboard; 231 mi. between Herington, Kan., and El 
Reno on the Rock Island; 105 mi. between Louisville 
and Evansville, Ind., on the Louisville & Nashville; 


A car retarder con- 
sists of sets of brakes 
along both sides of 
each rail which grip 
the sides of the rims 
of the wheels 
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122 mi. between points near Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Evansville on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; and 96 
mi, between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Portsmouth on the 
Norfolk & Western. Further extensive projects are 
under way or authorized on various railroads, includ- 
ing the Wabash, the Western Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Louisville & Nashville, the Santa Fe and 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

In yards also, modern signaling, in the form of 
power switches, signals and car retarders, saves time 
for cars of freight in transit. A car retarder consists 
of series of brakes, located along the rails, which act 
on both sides of the rims of the wheels to control the 
speed of cars as they pass down the incline to the 
classification tracks in a yard. These retarders, along 
with power switch machines, are controlled by a man 
in a tower, thereby expediting the classification of cars 
as compared with the previous practice of using 
switchmen to throw switch stands and car riders to 
apply hand brakes. 

These car-retarder, power-switch installations per- 
mit yards to be operated at peak capacity continuous- 
ly, or for intermittent periods day and night regardless 
of adverse weather. The principal benefit is that all 
trains can be classified promptly on arrival, and, there- 
fore, the cars can be delivered to consignees or made 
up in trains for further road movement much sooner. 
These retarder systems are in service in more than 40 
large yards. The car-retarder projects completed last 
year were at the Union Pacific yard at Pocatello, Idaho, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio yards at Cumberland, Md., 
and Willard, Ohio. Further installations under way 
or planned will be at the Union Pacific yard at North 
Platte, Neb., and at the Santa Fe yard near Kansas 
City, as well as at a second yard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Willard. The shippers, through these installa- 
tions of signaling, are receiving better service, and they 
will receive further similar benefits as rapidly as the 
railroads can secure adequate funds for materials to 
extend these facilities. 
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shippers 


P rinting telegraph, yard and road train communica- 
tions, loud-speakers in yards and freighthouses, and 
radio and radar-equipped tug boats—all are making 
important contributions to increased operating effi- 
ciency and reduced costs, thus enabling the railroads 
to afford quicker and better service to shippers. Use 
of printing telegraph systems, employing machines re- 
sembling typewriters in action and appearance, permits 
more rapid transmission and reception of reports and 
messages regarding freight movements between distant 
cities which would otherwise have to be handled by 
telephone, telegraph or mail. Two-way space radio 
transmitters and receivers in yard offices and on 
switching locomotives furnish a constant means of 
communication between yardmasters and the crews on 
locomotives working in yards and industrial areas. In- 
structions may be issued at any time without the crew 
having to call in by telephone, thus speeding consider- 
ably the pick-up, delivery and general switching of 
freight cars. 

Installation on road locomotives and cabooses and in 
wayside offices of radio, as well as inductive communi- 
cation transmitters and receivers which depend on way- 
side line wires to carry the high-frequency voice sig- 
nals, permits communication at any time between the 
engineers and conduetors of freight trains, as well as 
between the trains and wayside offices. By use of 
walkie-talkie units, any member of a train crew walk- 
ing alongside the train may talk to the engineer in his 
cab or to another member of the crew in the caboose. 
These facilities are valuable aids to crews of freight 
trains in numerous instances, such as in setting out 
and picking up cars, as well as in emergencies arising 
from hot boxes or other trouble. 
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Modern printing telegraph networks speed prompt and efficient service to freight 


End-to-end communication on freight trains provides a constant means of con- 
tact between the engineer and conductor 


| IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS KEEP "EM ROLLIN’ 


Modern wire, radio and other facilities expedite opera- 
tions and cut costs in yards and harbors and on the road 








Two-way space radio transmitters and receivers on 
railroad tug boats and in harbor masters’ offices expe- 
dite the handling of car floats in harbors. The harbor 
master is able to issue instructions to the tug captain 
at any time, without having to wait for the vessel to 
tie up somewhere to telephone in for the instructions. 
Radar equipment on tug boats enables them to operate 
in stormy and foggy weather with safety from colli- 
sions with other vessels, when they would otherwise 
be delayed or tied up. 

Two-way loud-speakers located at strategic points 
throughout yards and connected to the yardmaster’s 
office permit instructions to be given promptly to switch 
crews on the ground, thus speeding the movement of 
cars and trains through yards. Loud-speakers installed 
throughout freighthouses are helpful in the handling 
of less-than-carload freight shipments, because freight 
supervisors are able to keep in constant touch with the 
freight handlers and issue instructions or make in- 
quiries regarding special shipments at any time. All of 
these various facilities are already contributing mate- 
rially to improved service to shippers, and many roads 
are expanding their communications systems to include 
more and more of them. Typical examples of some 
recent applications or proposed installations of these 
facilities follow. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, in broadening its services to 
shippers, including the establishment of its “Sentinel 
Service,” has made extensive installations of printing 
telegraph equipment. Interchange, delay, coal dock, lake 
coal and ore situation, accident and conductor’s wheel 
reports are among the many reports now being handled 
by the new communication service. This has expedited 
yard operations, thus speeding up car handling and 
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train movements. It has enabled provision of more 
complete and up-to-the-minute information for traffic 
representatives—the feature on which the road’s Sen- 
tinel Service is essentially based. Car records and 
accounting have been facilitated and operating costs 
have been reduced. 

The Canadian Pacific has increased its use of print- 
ing telegraph, thus securing faster handling of general 
business in connection with freight movements. Addi- 
tional network facilities for car tracing and wheel 


"reports, involving the use of punch-card units specially 


designed for this class of service, are also under con- 
sideration on this road. The Grand Trunk Western is 
considering extensive use of printing telegraph as a 
quicker means of communication. 

The Pennsylvania has made changes in and extended 
its printing telegraplt networks to further its system 
of providing information to terminal yards, produce 
terminals, service bureaus and operating officers re- 
garding the make-up of trains as they depart from each 
yard. With the information regarding the contents of 
each train at hand in advance of its arrival, each suc- 
ceeding yard and operating group is prepared to handle 
the cars and shipments more expeditiously and with 
greater efficiency. 

The Southern Pacific has facilitated the delivery of 
freight shipments by modification of its printing tele- 
graph machines used in the handling of waybills 
between various points to increase their transmission 
speed from 60 to 75 words per minute, and to permit 
seven copies of each message to be made ready for 
use simultaneously at the receiving end. 


Communications in Yards 


The Southern has installed two-way radio in its John 
Sevier yard at Knoxville, Tenn., as an aid to humping 
operations. Initial installations of two-way FM radio 
between the yardmaster and switch engines have been 
made on the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, Ont., and 
Montreal, Que., to expedite the switching of freight 
traffic in industrial and classification yards. A survey 
is now in progress on the Grand Trunk Western with 
a view to determining what benefits can be derived by 
the installation of two-way radio for use on its switch- 
ing locomotives in the larger yards. 

Two-way radio has proven successful in expediting 
the handling of cars to and from the Western Mary- 
land’s freight station, merchandise piers, grain elevator 
and coal and ore piers at its Port Covington-Baltimore 
marine terminal. Two-way radio equipment on the 
Diesel switchers and in the yard office permits the 
yardmaster to keep in close touch with crews working 
in any part of the terminal, as well as in the outside 
areas. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has installed radio 
equipment for two-way telephone communication be- 
tween the yardmaster’s office and Diesel-electric switch 
engines used in its yards at Dallas, Tex., and for inter- 
change service and for serving warehouses and indus- 
tries in a district which extends 14 mi. through the 
city and suburbs. All switch engines operating in the 
Armourdale yards of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, at Kansas City, Kan., are equipped with two- 
way radio to provide communication between the yard 
office and switching crews. This has done much to 
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facilitate the movement of freight cars and trains 
through this terminal. 

The Long Island and New Haven have facilitated 
the handling of freight-car floats in New York harbor 
during stormy and foggy weather by the installation 
of radar equipment on tug boats. This enables them to 
maintain their schedules when others are tied up, which 
is especially important where perishables are involved. 
Customer relations are thus improved, and damage 
claims are avoided. Western Maryland tug boats han- 
dling car floats and lighters in Baltimore harbor are 
also equipped with radar. 

A substantial improvement in operating efficiency 
will be afforded by the use of two-way loud-speakers 


_being installed in the Canadian Pacific’s yards and 


freighthouses at Montreal and Winnipeg. Quick and 
effective communication will be maintained between 
yardmasters, freight supervisors and their working 
personnel. The St. Louis-San Francisco is installing a 
two-way loud-speaker communication system, to be 
controlled from a central tower, in its new $5,000,000 
freight yard at Springfield, Mo. Two-way loud-speaker 
systems are in service in the Southern’s freight yards 
at Birmingham, Ala., Spencer, N. C., and Inman yard, 
at Atlanta, Ga., and also in its freighthouse at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


On the Road 


The Missouri Pacific has an extensive installation of 
radio and inductive carrier apparatus on 193 mi. of 
single-track main line between McGehee, Ark., and 
Alexandria, La. The project includes apparatus on 15 
locomotives and 15 cabooses and in 7 wayside stations, 
the radio being used for communication between the 
locomotive and caboose of a train or between trains. 
The inductive carrier equipment is used for communi- 
cation between the caboose of a train and the wayside 
offices. 

Culminating an extensive period of testing, the 
Northern Pacific has announced plans to install end- 
to-end radio communication on all through mainline 
freight trains between Yakima, Wash., and Auburn, 
139 mi. Radio equipment will be installed on Diesel 
locomotives and both radio and power units in cabooses. 
The territory includes the line through the Cascade 
mountains, where end-to-end communication will facili- 
tate operation, especially under adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

The Pennsylvania’s inductive train communication 
system on its Middle and Pittsburgh divisions, between 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Pittsburgh, has proved a valuable 
aid to operation. This road has also recently ordered 
equipment for inductive train communication to be in- 
stalled on 104 mi. of its important single-track freight 
line between Columbus, Ohio, and Sandusky. This 
project will include the installation of apparatus on 31 
steam locomotives and 28 cabin cars, and in 10 wayside 
offices. The project is scheduled for completion by early 
summer and will facilitate the movement of coal on this 
portion of the route between the mines and the docks 
on Lake Erie at Sandusky. 

The railroads as a whole are thus making a splendid 
showing in the adaptation of modern communication 
equipment to effect quicker and more efficient service 
to their customers—the shippers. 
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Aerial view of the 
new $6,000,000 pier 
opened by the Nor- 
folk & Western at 
the port of Norfolk, 
Va., early this year 


EMPHASIS ON FREIGHT-HANDLING FACILITIES 


IN PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Expenditures for betterment of fixed plant, now at highest level for many years, 


include large amounts for freighthouses, car dumpers, and similar structures 


Shippers of freight by rail are profiting by property- 
improvement programs that, measured by dollar value, 
are the largest the railroads have carried out in nearly 
20 years. According to the Association of American 
Railroads, the Class I railroads last year spent a total 
of $298,788,000 for improvements to their tracks and 
structures—more than in any year since 1930. For the 
first half of 1948, these same roads, according to esti- 
mates submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will make gross capital expenditures to their fixed 
properties of $144,582,000, an increase of 21.7 per 
cent over the same period last year. 


Toward Better Service 


What these figures indicate is that, in spite of 
soaring construction costs, the railroads are pushing 
ahead improvement programs designed to make it pos- 
sible for them to render better service to their patrons— 
and it is on behalf of the freight shipper, directly or 
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indirectly, that the larger portion of these funds is 
being spent. For the purpose of showing how the ship- 
per benefits from capital expenditures made by the 
railroads for property improvements these expendi- 
tures can be broken down into a few broad classifica- 
tions, of which the more important are discussed below. 

Main-Line Tracks—The standards of track construc- 
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Top—Tailboard side of Santa Fe’s new freighthouse at Los 
Angeles. Ample width of driveway permits trucks to maneuver 
without encroaching on adjacent thoroughfare 


Center—Loading and unloading docks of a new freight station 
opened by the St. Louis-San Francisco at Birmingham, Ala., 
last year 


Below—New freight station of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, 
Wash., which was placed in service in 1947 
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tion and maintenance out on the line determine to a 
considerable extent the speed, safety and economy of 
train operations. Moving heavy loads at high speeds 
requires modern heavy-duty track supported on a stable 
roadbed. A measure of what the railroads are doing to 
provide such track is given by the fact that they spent 
$44,628,000 for heavier rail in 1947, and $5,141,000 
for additional ballast, these expenditures being ex- 
clusive, of course, of routine maintenance charges and 
large expenditures for roadbed stabilization. 

Alinement and Grades—Excessive grades and curva- 
tures not only result in reduced train speeds but are 
expensive from an operating viewpoint. To overcome 
such obstacles to efficient operation the railroads are 
currently making large expenditures for line improve- 
ments. Last year, for instance, according to figures 
compiled by Railway Age, 45 projects were in progress 
at an aggregate cost of $45,000,000, almost twice the 
expenditures reported for 1946. 

Freight Yards—The observation has been made many 
times that there is little object in “running the wheels 
off of trains out on the line” if the time thus saved is 
nullified by delays in terminals. Railroad men are the 
first to recognize the truth of this statement and to 
agree that many of their freight yards are afflicted 
with shortcomings of one kind or another that place a 
ceiling on their efficiency. That is why they spent 
$43,792,000 last year for improvement work on yards 


and sidings—work in which they called to their aiq 


many modern developments in yard design, communi. ° 


cation systems, floodlighting, etc., all of which are 
helpful in getting cars through terminals faster. 

Freight-Handling Facilities—Looming with increas- 
ing importance in the railroads’ plans for better service 
to shippers are those appurtenances that are provided 
to aid in the handling of freight to and from railroad 
cars. In this classification are freighthouses, piers and 
docks, car dumpers, and ore-handling machines. The 
work now being done by the railroads to provide bet- 
ter facilities in this category is of such unusual volume 
and diversification that it is given special, detailed 
mention later in this article. 

Other Improvements—Aside from the types of im- 
provements mentioned above, the railroads are doing a 
great deal of other betterment work having a direct or 
indirect bearing on freight service. For instance, the 
strengthening or replacement of bridges, in many cases 
to eliminate speed restrictions, went forward at the 
rate of $26,627,000 last year. Likewise, improvements 
to shops and enginehouses involved an expenditure of 
$38,742,000 (including machinery and tools), a large 
part of this expenditure being required to provide shops 
and other facilities for repairing and servicing the 
large numbers of Diesel-electric locomotives now being 
acquired. 

While no breakdown of official figures is available 








Construction view of two electric coal-car dumpers included in the $18,500,000 improvement project carried out at Toledo, Ohio, 
jointly by the New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio 
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that shows recent total expenditures for the moderni- 
zation and enlargement of freight-handling facilities, 
suficient information is at hand to indicate that an 
unusual amount of such work is projected in the rail- 
roads’ current plans for improving their freight service. 
For instance, of the work being done to improve 
facilities for transferring coal and ore from cars to 
vessels, three projects alone have a combined cost 
of more than $28,000,000. Further, a compilation made 
by Railway Age shows that, including only projects 
costing $100,000 or more, the railroads, as a whole, 
spent more than $5,000,000 last year for the construc- 
tion or modernization of new freighthouses. In all these 
undertakings the aim is to place the handling of freight 
on a more efficient basis by replacing or augmenting 
inadequate or obsolete.structures with modern facilities. 

Designers of freighthouses today are quick to com- 
bine with time-tested features many innovations calcu- 
lated to expedite and facilitate the handling of mer- 
chandise, the basic aim being to give better service to 
the shipper. Much attention, for example, is being 
accorded the need for providing wide paved drives 
along loading and unloading platforms in order that 
highway vehicles will have ample space for maneuver- 
ing into position, without interference with or by 
through traffic. ; 


More Light for Night Work 


To speed the handling of merchandise at night 
emphasis is being placed on better lighting along plat- 
forms and under canopies, and an increasing practice 
is to provide electrical receptacles along both tailboard 
and track-side platforms so that extension cords can 
be used to light the interiors of trucks and cars. The 
use of fluorescent fixtures for lighting both freight- 
handling rooms and office space is still on the in- 
crease, and it is now widespread practice to install 
floodlights for illuminating driveways and other out- 
side areas. Pneumatic tube systems for transferring 
paper forms are also coming into more common use. 

Among the latest aids to efficient freighthouse opera- 
tion are modern intercommunication systems by means 
of which, through the use of loud-speakers and talk- 
back stations, the various activities, including the dis- 
patching of mechanical equipment, are subject to close 
control from a central point. Another feature that has 
become almost a standard accessory in new freight- 
house lay-outs is the vertical lift bridge for spanning 
tracks that separate platforms, permitting increased 
flexibility in the operation of mechanical-handling 
equipment. The role of such equipment in modern 
freighthouse operation is dealt with in a separate article 
in this issue. 


Some of the Larger Jobs 


A brief summary of some of the more important 
freighthouse enlargement, modernization and construc- 
tion jobs carried out by the railroads recently will 
afford convincing testimony of the strenuous efforts 
being made to bring such facilities into line with 
present-day requirements. Among the jobs completed 
last year, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe built a 
large new freighthouse at Los Angeles, Cal., (for de- 
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tails see Railway Age of March 6, 1948); the Penn- 
sylvania constructed two freighthouses at New York; a 
new freighthouse was built at Waycross, Ga., by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, at a cost of $176,000; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy spent $137,000 to make additions 
to the dock unloading spaces at a freighthouse at Chi- 
cago; and the Illinois Central made improvements 
costing $119,000 to its pier freighthouse facilities at 
South Water street, Chicago. In addition, the Northern 
Pacific did extensive work involving the improvement 
of freighthouse facilities at three locations, namely, 
Billings, Mont. ($385,000), Missoula, Mont. ($205,- 
000), and Tacoma, Wash. ($173,000). 

The project that the Northern Pacific has carried 
out at Billings is an example of an undertaking in- 
volving the provision of new and larger facilities, 
incorporating part of the existing freighthouse which 
was remodeled extensively in accordance with present- 
day practices and needs. The improved facility at Bil- 


‘lings consists of a 50-ft. by 118-ft. office, a 50-ft. by 


74-ft. new freighthouse, 50 ft. by 252 ft. of remodeled 
and improved freighthouse, and a new enclosed plat- 
form 400 ft. long, making a building having a total 
length of 844 ft. In addition, the structure includes 
a 12-ft. by 200-ft. new covered platform at one end 
and a 14-ft. by 720-ft. new covered island platform 
between two of the freighthouse tracks. Aside from 
completely modern construction in every respect the 
new facility includes fluorescent lighting, an air-condi- 
tioning system in the office space, a pneumatic tube 
system connecting the general office and the warehouse 
foreman’s office in the remodeled portion of the freight- 
house, and a sawtooth platform, with 23 cut-ins, for 
the new enclosed platform. 


Activity in the Southwest 


Among the largest freighthouse improvement or con- 
struction projects now under way is one on the Texas 
& Pacific at Dallas, Tex., which will provide a new 
freight terminal in the Trinity industrial district at a 
cost of $1,500,000. Work on this project was started 
April 1. Another large project just getting under way 
is one involving the construction by the Missouri Pa- 
cific of a new freight station at Laredo, Tex. No cost 
figures are available on this job but an indication that 
it is of substantial proportions is afforded by the fact 
that the new building will be 74 ft. by 660 ft. in plan 
and will contain some 49,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Included among the current improvement programs 
of the railroads are various special facilities designed 
to meet the needs of particular types of groups of 
shippers. For instance, last year the Pennsylvania 
completed the construction of three pool-car freight 
stations, two at Chicago and one at Detroit. Another 
example of special freight-handling facilities is a car 
unloader that the Chicago & North Western built at 
a grain elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, at a cost of 
$236,955. Also, the Baltimore & Ohio recently com- 
pleted a new freighthouse at Chicago, which was de- 
signed and built especially for use by a freight- 
forwarding company. 

As indicated, the railroads’ improvement programs 
have been characterized recently by intensive activity in 
connection with the provision of enlarged and modern- 
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ized facilities at ports, both on the Great Lakes and 
at other water-front points, for transferring goods be- 
tween railroad cars and seagoing vessels. This activity 
has been particularly noticeable with reference to fa- 
cilities for handling coal and ore. The largest job in 
this category is one that the New York Central and 
the Baltimore & Ohio have carried out jointly, through 
a subsidiary, at Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of $18,500,000 
(for details see Railway Age of May 1). When com- 
pleted, the new and improved facilities at Toledo, built 
at the mouth of the Maumee river on Lake Erie, will 
include three electric coal-car dumpers, two electric 
ore-unloading machines, supporting yards having a 
total capacity of 5,400 cars, and other auxiliary fa- 
cilities. By consolidating existing separate facilities 
of the two railroads in a location more accessible to 
boats than previously, this project will bring major 
benefits to the coal and ore industries. 


+ 


Project at Lorain 


Also aimed at providing better service for coal ship- 
pers is a somewhat similar, though smaller, project 
that the Baltimore & Ohio has carried out at Lorain, 
Ohio, at a cost of $4,500,000 (see Railway Age of 
January 31 and May 8, 1948). In this project the 
railroad built two new earth piers at the mouth of the 
Black river, also on Lake Erie, and on one of these 
provided a modern coal-car dumper of the lift-and- 
turnover type. Having a capacity of a car a minute, 
this new dumper replaces a steam-operated coal dump- 
er, installed in 1908, which was located approximately 
134 mi. inland. In the same category of improvement 
projects is one now under way on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio involving the construction, at Newport News, 
Va., of a new low-level coal pier at a cost of more 
than $5,000,000. 

The Atlantic seaboard is also the scene of the con- 
struction by a railroad of one of the largest merchan- 
dise piers in the world. Located at the port of Norfolk, 





Va., this facility was constructed by the Norfolk & 
Western at a cost of $6,000,000. Formally opened on 
February 12 of this year, the new structure, known as 
Pier N, is 390 ft. wide and 1,100 ft. long, covering an 
area over water of approximately ten acres. Placed 
on the concréte dock of the pier is a shed of steel 
construction, 320 ft. wide and 1,050 ft. long. The 
facility is served by six tracks, including two in the 
center of the shed, which are depressed for conven- 
ience in loading and unloading cars, and two on each 
apron along the sides of the pier. 


Special Facilities at Ports 


Some of the features of Pier N include modern fire- 
proof construction, 52  electrically-operated doors 
spaced about 50 ft. apart on the sides of the pier, five- 
ton cargo masts, or “house falls,” on each side ex- 
tending the length of the pier, two 15-ton revolving 
gantry cranes, four motorized winches on each side 
for spotting freight cars, a supporting yard having a 
capacity of 535 cars, and two vertical-lift bridges 
spanning the depressed tracks inside the pier shed. 

Continued activity has also been noticeable in the 
provision of. special -facilities at tidewater ports for 
handling particular commodities. A recent example of 
this type of activity is the construction by the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Locust Point, Md., at a cost of $119,- 
000, of facilities for handling bananas from vessels to 
railroad cars. Still another example is the phosphate 
rock loading facilities of the Seaboard Air Line, com- 
pleted recently at Tampa, Fla., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

These and the other examples given reflect the pro- 
gressive attitude of the railroads toward the need for 
keping their freight-handling facilities up to date, as 
well as all other elements of the fixed properties. Since 
all of these improvements are made for the purpose of 
putting the railroads in a position to serve their cus- 
tomers better, the latter are the ultimate beneficiaries. 





Freight Service Survey 


(Continued from page 151) 


Southern Pacific received 20 Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives and 23 switching locomotives. 
Nearly five miles of trackage and a new yard office 
were located within the yard limits of Los Angeles, 
making possible improved handling of traffic to and 
from that area. A new car-a-minute icing facility has 
been completed at El Paso, Tex. This new plant and 
others which have been improved will increase the 
car icing capacity of the S.P. by more than 13 per cent. 


Texas & Pacific—Overnight l.c.]. freight service with 
1947. .42.070 first-morning delivery is accom- 
1946. 4230 plished to many points up to 420 

M6. .42,303 mi. distant through the coordi- 


nation of service provided by freight trains, passenger 
trains, and highway trucks of the T.&P. Motor Trans- 
port. Train No. 53 makes the 395-mi. run from Dallas, 
Tex., and Fort Worth to Monahans overnight, with 
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connecting truck service to Hobbs, N.M., Wink, Tex., 
and Kermit. Passenger train No. 2 between El Paso, 
Tex., and Monahans, and No. 21 between New Or- 
leans, La., and Shreveport, handle l.c.l. freight in 
baggage cars. No. 2 connects at Monahans with motor 
trucks for Eunice, N. M., Hobbs, and Big Spring, 
Tex., providing first-morning delivery. Total tonnage 
handled during 1947 amounted to 19,784,206, an in- 
crease of almost 24 percent over the figure for 1946. 
An unprecedented demand for crude oil, far in excess 
of pipe-line capacity, brought a movement of approx- 
miately 9,000 cars a month to the T.&P. during the 
last half of 1947 and the first months of 1948. Work 
is in progress on a new freight station at Dallas, 
which is planned to facilitate the handling of expand- 
ing traffic at that point. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western—The T.P.&W. describes the 
year from May, 1947, to May, 1948, as “a year of re- 
birth.” Road operations have been 50 per cent Diesel- 
ized. New schedules have been developed in coordina- 
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tion with connections. In order to provide better ser- 
vice from eastern origin points for Peoria receivers, 
the T.P.&W. has arranged with a large carloading 
company for the use of the Peoria freighthouse, and, 
as a result, l.c.l. business from the Eastern seaboard 
will receive fourth or fifth-morning delivery at Peoria 
with no transfer delays en route. 


Union Pacific—Livestock dispatch service between 
1947, .51,063 Ogden, Utah, Salt Lake City, 
. and Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
1946. .47,884 placed on a 30-hr. schedule for 
the 821-mi. run. The trains are Diesel powered, and 
special cars, equipped with roller bearings, AB brakes 
and bolster snubbers, and aluminum painted to reflect 
the heat and reduce the inside temperature, are used 
in the service. Railroad-operated pick-up and delivery 
service for l.c.l. freight, in place of contract service, 
has been established at Omaha, Neb., Grand Island, 
Kearney, Denver, Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, Port- 
land, Ore., and Salina, Kan. Railroad-trained dis- 
patchers handle pick-up calls and assigned drivers 
make the pick-ups and deliveries. A controlled flow 
of merchandise to and from cars and vehicles has 
provided more fluid freighthouse conditions and has 
helped in the reduction of loss and damage. 


Virginian—During January and February the Vir- 
ginian took delivery of four 6,800-hp. electric loco- 
motives. The new locomotives are rated at a maximum 
speed of 50 m.p.h., and are designed to expedite the 
movement of heavy trains over the electrified portion 
of the Virginian’s main line to the port of Norfolk. 


Wabash—A number of through merchandise cars 
1947. .44994 have been established to elim- 
“Thee ° . 
: . inate transfers. Fifty 50-ft. box 
1946. 43,588 cars are being equipped with 
utility loaders and will be assigned to l.c.l. service as 
well as carload traffic. Overnight merchandise ser- 
vice is maintained between St. Louis, Mo., Kansas 
City, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Chicago, between Chicago 
and Detroit, Mich., and between Detroit and Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Western Maryland—A two-way. communication system 

1947, .30,575 between the yard office and 

; switching locomotives at Port 

1946. .31,133 Covington (Baltimore), Md., 
ntarine terminal has proven very successful in expedit- 
ing the handling of cars to and from, the freight sta- 
tion, merchandise piers, grain elevator and coal and 
ore piers located at that point. Tugs handling car 
floats and lighters have been equipped with radar, 
so that on-time performance, even under severe fog 
conditions, is possible. 


Western Pacific—The on-time performance of freight 
1947. 54.392 nee na been stressed and 
nm : very substantial improvement 
1946. .47,196 has resulted. In addition to an 

installation of centralized traffic control through the 

Feather River Canyon from Oroville, Cal., to Keddie, 

during the last year C.T.C. was installed from 

Niles to Stockton, 62 mi., greatly expediting the move- 

ment of trains over that district. Further construc- 

tion, which will make C.T.C. continuous from Oak- 
land to Keddie, is in progress. 
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Heavy Traffic, High Costs 
(Continued from page 142) 


shipment minima, by which it was assured of winning 
a large amount of traffic from competing truckers, has 
now found that it would handle such competitive traffic 
at a prohibitive loss, even if it could get it, and that, 
indeed, much of its present l.c.l. business is handled 
at an out-of-pocket loss. It is presumably for this 
reason that carriers in Official territory have asked 
the I.C.C. to approve increases of l.c.l. rates ranging 
up to more than 100 per cent, in inverse proportion to 
length of haul, which would have the obvious effect 
of removing some short-haul business from the rails 
entirely. 


Terminal Costs Are Higher 


The Pennsylvania, in a large advertisement placed 
in newspapers throughout its territory, directed atten- 
tion to the fact that “terminal costs are as; great for 
the short haul as the long—whether you ride 5 miles 
or 500 miles, whether you ship 60 miles or 600 miles.” 
The road pointed out that its terminal expenses have 
increased 136 per cent since 1939. As a solution to the 
problem, the ad proposed that “those who travel or 
ship short distances should bear a more proportionate 
share of terminal costs.” This is perhaps the first time 
that an American railroad has publicly proposed the 
exaction of terminal charges distinct from road-haul 
charges for general freight traffic, although the custom 
has been ingrained in European tariffs for years. 
Shippers in this country have invariably expressed 
opposition in response to informal suggestions of two- 
basis rate-making. 

Meanwhile the railroads are attacking the problem 
of terminal costs — as they have always countered 
most rises in expenses — by technological advances and 
improved operating techniques. Another article in this 
issue sets forth the progress which is being made in 
the mechanization of freight handling. At the request 
of shippers there is published herewith as another 
“Freight Progress” feature a list of freight stations, 
transfers and piers where the railroads are equipped 
to handle “unitized loads,” thereby saving both them- 
selves and the shippers handling costs. The railroads 
are old hands at the use of fork-lift trucks and other 
modern handling machinery in their own stores and 
shops, and they are fully aroused to the expense and 
time-saving benefits of their use. The carriers are also 
increasing the number of overhead merchandise cars 
to avoid transfer handlings and are redesigning freight 
stations for the most effective movement of 1. c. 1. less- 
carload. 


Improving Supervision 


The railroads are making every effort to increase the 
effectiveness of their supervisory forces—a “must” in 
improving and cheapening terminal operations. A num- 
ber of roads have elaborate education programs—some 
directed by professionals, others by well-trained and 
well-chosen railroaders—which are designed not only 
to educate supervisors, but to give the “feel of manage- 
ment.” To this end, most of the programs emphasize 
the discussion-participation approach to learning. 

During the past 12 months the I.C.C. has dribbled 
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out successive freight rate increases, termed “interim” 
adjustments, in partial response to the railroads’ peti- 
tion in Ex Parte 166 for a permanent increase averag- 
ing 30 per cent overall — 41 per cent within Eastern 
territory and interterritorially between that region and 
other territories, and 31 per cent within and between 
Southern and Western territories, subject to such ex- 
ceptions as cents-per-100-lb. increases and maximum 
limitations on percentage increases. 

On July 3, 1947, the carriers asked for general in- 
creases of 25 per cent in Official territory and interterri- 
torially between that territory and other territories, and 
15 per cent within and between Southern and Western 
territories, which, with the exceptions, would have 
produced an average increase for the country of about 
17 per cent. On September 5 the railroads filed a sup- 
plemental petition to boost the increase to an average 
of 27 per cent, following an arbitration award of 
increased wages. On October 6, the I.C.C. granted a 
temporary 8.9 per cent increase, uniform throughout 
the country, which was made effective October 13. 
Early in December the railroads further modified their 
Ex Parte 166 plea to seek permanent increases aver- 
aging 30 per cent overall, or 3 per cent more than 
previously, coincident with wage increases to some 
operating employees. This plea, as noted, still remains 
before the commission. 

On December 29, 1947, the I.C.C. granted a second 
overall interim increase of 17.5 per cent to replace the 
8.9 per cent interim boost. This was made effective 
January 5. Finally, on April 19, the commission au- 
thorized a third interim increase averaging 21.4 per 
cent overall, supplanting the boost of January 5. Unlike 
the previous interim grants, however, which were uni- 
form in all territories, the latest interim increase is 
30 per cent within Eastern territory, 25 per cent within 
Southern territory, and from, to and within zone 1 of 
Western territory, and also interterritorially, and 20 
per cent within the remainder of Western territory. 
The annual yield of the Ex Parte 166 increases thus 
far is estimated by the commission staff at $1,535 
million above that of the rates in effect before the first 
of such increases were made effective in October, 1947. 

In general, shippers did not oppose the railroads’ 
quest for higher revenues with which to meet costs 
which rose by much greater percentages. At its annual 
meeting last fall, the National Industrial Traffic League 
took a neutral stand on the carriers’ petition, holding 
that the roads as a group were in need of additional 
revenues, the extent of which it left to the commission 
to decide. 

There is talk of the railroads “pricing themselves out 
of the market,” and, since rate increases do abnormally 
affect the producer distant from markets, there may be 
a limited drying-up of this class of traffic. On the 
other hand, costs of other types of transportation have 
increased too, including private trucking and barging, 
and, according to railroad testimony in Ex Parte 166, 
it is “the considered judgment” of their chief traffic 
officers that the additional increases will not result in 
any “appreciable diversion” of traffic. As for the effect 
on the ultimate consumer, it is a demonstrated fact 
that the increase in rail transport cost produces negli- 
gible rises in retail prices in comparison with increases 
by producers and distributors. In the great majority 
of cases, increases in freight rates do not affect retail 
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prices at all. The cost of railroad transportation for 
a suit of clothes is less than the cost of the buttons, 
The railroads’ average revenue per ton mile has 
broken over the one cent line for the first time since 
1932 — being 1.076 cents in 1947, compared with 0,978 
in 1946. The average revenue was 1.263 cents in 192}, 


Export Traffic 


The railroads are playing a vital role in the move- 
ment of the tremendous export traffic resulting from 
government loans, relief programs and private expan- 
sion of overseas markets. In fact, it might be said 
that very little of it could be moved successfully with- 
out their services. Shippers depend upon the roads not 
only for actual movements of the goods, but as well in 
many cases for transferring them to shipboard at sea- 
board, for advice on proper packing for overseas move- 
ment and for aid in preparing the necessary papers. 
Only transportation systems with private communica- 
tions systems and widespread traffic staffs can give 
the shipper late information on sailing dates, arrival 
of goods at port and other necessary notifications. 

A number of roads serving ports own and operate 
large car-to-ship facilities and render complete service 
through to ship’s hold. They and other lines have 
expanded foreign traffic staffs equipped to render every 
type of service that could be sought. The Canadian 


systems, with their own steamship lines, render prob- 


ably the most complete overseas freight service in 
existence. For the many producers who are entering 
the foreign market for the first time, the help of trans- 
portation companies experienced in the intricacies of 
overseas movement is a godsend. 


War Traffic Reparations 


A large number of the roads face bankruptcy if the 
federal Department of Justice contentions should pre- 
vail that they overcharged the government for the 
wartime transportation of numerous categories of 
shipments. The department is seeking reparations 
amounting to about $2 billion, plus interest, in numer- 
ous complaint proceedings before the I.C.C., despite 
the fact that most of the commodities in question moved 
at rates below standard, in accordance with section 22 
quotations filed with, and accepted by, the government 
agencies which offered them for transportation. Real- 
izing that payment of the reparations by the railroads 
would “lay a heavy burden” on all shippers using the 
railroads, the National Industrial Traffic League has 
asked the commission for permission to intervene in 
opposition. 

Although all of the department’s allegations 
rest on a manifestly shaky foundation, the railroads 
are leaving no stone unturned in the preparation of 
their opposing presentation. 

It is estimated that the freight loss and damage 
claims bill of the railroads for 1947 will be at least 
$115 million. The all-important ratio of claims pay- 
ments to total freight revenues reached 1.66 in the 
first half of 1947 and is believed to have been even 
higher in the second half. Articles in this issue sum- 
marize the extraordinary effort the carriers and their 
customers are making to whittle down this mutually 
damaging waste. 
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Shippers, Management and Labor 


(Continued from page 137) 


are car and locomotive shortages, aggravated by avoid- 
able detention and delayed movements, particularly at 
terminals. But lowered productivity of labor and in- 
sufficient supervisory personnel are also important 
contributing factors. Present performance is causing 
favorable public opinion toward railroads to decline. 
This trend must be checked by prompt improvements 
in all classes of service. 


What Needs to Be Done 


Unquestionably, the railroad plant must be rehabili- 
tated and modernized for operation at new standards 
of efficiency and economy. But the process will take 
time. In the meantime, the best possible use must be 
made of existing equipment and facilities. Shippers 
are not unmindful of the problems that confront rail- 
road management and they appreciate the efforts that 
are being put forth to rectify present unfavorable 
conditions, but there is a growing feeling that more 
can, and should, be accomplished. 

Original optimism concerning the car building pro- 
gram is now clouded by speculation as to the possible 
hampering effect of the rearmament and European 
relief programs, which undoubtedly will add to the 
traffic burden and may reduce the amount of steel 
available for freight car construction. At best, neces- 
sary retirements will probably be not less than 50 per 
cent of new car construction and the rolling stock re- 
placement program will extend over a period of five 
years. 

Under these circumstances, the capacity to handle 
the present and prospectively greater volume of traffic 
must be found in better utilization of present facilities. 
The situation requires the best efforts and cooperation 
of railroad management, railroad labor and the ship- 
ping public. 

In 1940, a prominent transportation economist pre- 
dicted that the capacity of the railroads would be 
insufficient to accommodate the expanding national 
economy and to handle an anticipated average annual 
volume of one billion tons which it was expected would 
be originated im the decade of 1950. Yet the railroads 
actually handled a greater volume than that during each 
of the war years and without serious traffic congestion 
or delays. This job was accomplished by the coopera- 
tion of shippers, railroad management and labor, which 
resulted in more effective use of equipment and more 
efficient operation. There is every indication that, even 
under present conditions, the railroads still have a 
substantial reserve capacity which can be developed by 
additional cooperative efforts, particularly on the part 
of railroad workers. 

Cooperation between shippers and carriers began 
with the organization of shippers’ advisory boards in 
1923 and was implemented during the war by the 
formation of vigilance committees, which are still 
active. This retention has resulted in prompt release, 
heavier loading and more efficient overall use of equip- 
ment. 

We may not be fully advised, but we know of no 
similar degree of cooperation between railroad manage- 
ment and railroad labor organizations. Yet, railroad 
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employees—particularly operating men—have the most 
to do with the effective functioning of the railroad 
transportation system. From the time a car is loaded 
by the shipper until it is placed for unloading by the 
consignee, it is in the hands of operating employees. If 
the service is good, most of the credit goes to them, 
but if, as at present, the service is bad, they must also 
accept most of the responsibility. It is clear that better 
performance by labor is required to bring about more 
efficient operation of the railroad system. This being 
so, ib seems appropriate to suggest that railroad man- 
agement seek and be given the cooperation of the 
railroad unions. Railroad labor is in a position to make 
the greatest contribution toward solution of the present 
transportation problem. 

Railroad labor has a great stake in efficient opera- 
tion of our railroads, and labor unions could accom- 
plish a great deal in setting up machinery to cooperate 
with management in the handling of traffic and thus 
provide the public with regular, dependable service. 
Much could also be accomplished in eliminating the 
rough handling, which is causing part of a loss esti- 
mated at $150 million a year... + 

Shippers expect to pay transportation rates which 
will return operating costs and allow a fair margin of 
profit, provided the carriers conduct operations with 
maximum efficiency and economy. But when, as in the 
present period, operating costs show a continuing 
tendency to rise, avoidable waste or inefficiency be- 
comes increasingly intolerable. General rate increases 
of serious proportions always result in loss of a portion 
of the traffic through decentralization or relocation of 
industry, changed methods of distribution, diversion to 
other forms of transportation and other processes well 
understood by railroad traffic men. The higher the level 
of rates, the greater will be the loss of traffic. It is, 
therefore, suggested that there be developed a three- 
way cooperative program embracing shippers, manage- 
ment and railroad labor. Each group is vitally in- 
terested in transportation service and in maintaining 
private ownership and operation. 


The Competitive Picture 


Future conditions in transportation cannot be pre- 
dicted with accuracy. The conditions which ultimately 
prevail will be influenced by the attitude of the public, 
the plans and policies of carrier managements, the cost 
and efficiency of labor, and by legislation and regula- 
tory administration, among other factors. 

The present situation lacks clarity. As a result of the 
high rate of production of motor vehicle equipment, 
the trucking industry has largely been reconditioned 
and. seems to be expanding, due in part to present 
disabilities of the railroads. But the competitive posi- 
tion of rail lines should improve as modernization and 
rehabilitation progress. The boat lines are attempting 
to reestablish services, but seem to be confronted with 
disproportionate increases in operating costs. 

There is little doubt that the present tempo of 
economic activity is fostering unsound conditions in 
transportation which cannot be perpetuated when busi- 
ness returns to a more normal level. At present, the 
relative fitness and economy of the different forms 
of transportation are obscured in many ways. There 
are differences in physical condition. Obvious, but 
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indefinite, changes in relative costs of operation have 
occurred. There continues an inequality of treatment 
of the different modes of transportation from the stand- 
point of taxation and subsidization. Industry has re- 
sorted to changed shipping practices of a temporary 
character in meeting present abnormal conditions. 
Rate structures of questionable soundness in the first 
instance have been made more unsound by horizontal 
increases designed to meet emergency revenue needs. 
To the extent that they offer inherent advantages, 
all forms of transportation are needed. The public in- 
terest requires, and the national transportation policy 
contemplates, that the benefits of each mode of trans- 
portation shall be preserved as a necessary part of the 
overall transportation system required by the commerce 
of the country and the national defense. Under the 
system of free enterprise, the desired result can be 
accomplished only through sound planning, the avoid- 
ance of wasteful or destructive competition, and the 
removal~of all vestiges of subsidization or unequal 
treatment in the way of regulation or taxation. Also, 
it seems clear that comprehensive rate structure re- 
visions, giving greatér weight to the conditions actually 
prevailing in the different types of transport, are re- 
quired, if financially sound transportation is to be pro- 
moted and the public interest is to be best served. 


Must Avoid Uneconomic Growth 


While the country must have a sufficiency of trans- 
portation facilities, we must guard against any tend- 
ency toward excessive or uneconomic expansion. Pri- 
vate enterprise, with the aid of sound regulation, is 
expected to operate in such a way that each type of 
carriage will fall into its natural orbit of economic 
utility, as an integral part of a system of transporta- 
tion which will offer the most in efficiency and economy, 
make full use of technological improvements, and gear 


itself to the country’s needs in adequacy, but without 
a surplus of facilities. If this result is finally to be 
approximated, constructive thinking, sound policies and 
action are required of all concerned. 





Stretching Cars 
(Continued from page 166) 


information for the railroads in the proper distribution 
of their cars by number and type. The “backbone of the 
boards,” the quarterly estimates, have been amazingly 
accurate over a long period. During the war some of 
the boards made forecasts not only for a quarter year 
in advance, but six months ahead, to the great strategic 
advantage of the railroads and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Active consideration is being given to 
increasing the number of classifications in the estimates 
which may, in the opinion of some, enhance their value, 


"Vigilantes" Still Ride 


Still functioning are the “vigilance” or “car effi- 
ciency” committees which scan reports of undue delays 
to cars by fellow shippers and receivers and call upon 
the worst offenders for improvement. Work on these 
“F.B.I. squads” is voluntary, unpaid and time-con- 
suming. Also, it does at times alienate business asso- 
ciates on whom “the heat is applied,” now that the 
stress and patriotic fervor of war are gone. Yet it 
is believed that shippers, in the long run, best serve 
their own interests by preserving the committees in 
full vigor until cars may be used in more cavalier 
fashion. It is significant that 888 car efficiency com- 
mittees were still functioning as of September 1, 1947, 
representing but a slight reduction under the number 
reported a vear earlier. 





One of the most valuable cargoes carried by the railroads in 1947 were the documents entrusted to the “Freedom Train” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Hold-Out Op Leaders Call Off Strike: 
Court Order Follows Government Seizure 


Having refused to yield to persuasion, union heads’ obduracy 
weakens when threatened with treatment John L. Lewis got 


Complying with a restraining - order 
which the government obtained from 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough in the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, after President 
Truman had taken over the railroads, 
the chief executives of the three hold- 
out operating unions announced late on 
the night of May 10 that the strike 
set for 6 a.m. the following morning 
would be cancelled. “The three brother- 
hoods,” the capitulation announcement 
said, “will comply with the judge’s or- 
der and steps to that effect are being 
taken immediately.” The unions involved 
are the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, headed by Grand Chief Engi- 
neer Alvanley Johnston; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, headed by President D. B. 
Robertson; and the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, headed by Presi- 
dent A. J. Glover. 

The restraining order was obtained 
by the Department of Justice at the 
request of Secretary of the Army 
Kenneth C. Royall, to whom President 
Truman assigned the job of operating 
the carriers in the seizure order which 
was issued at 12:00 o’clock noon, East- 
ern Standard Time, on the 10th, and 
became effective immediately. The re- 
straining order will remain in effect 
until May 19, the date set by Judge 
Goldsborough for hearing on the re- 
quest for a permanent injunction which 
was also sought in the government 
petition. Judge Goldsborough is the 
same justice who has twice imposed 
heavy fines on President John L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica in government injunctive proceedings 
growing out of strikes of coal miners. 

Secretary Royall requested Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark to apply for the 
injunction after he had conferred with 
the union leaders on the afternoon of 
the 10th and had been told by them 
that they would not cancel the strike 
call. “This afternoon,” said a statement 
issued by the secretary, “I conferred 
with Mr. Johnston of the Locomotive 
Engineers, Mr. Robertson of the Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and 
Mr. Glover of the Switchmen’s Union. 
I called attention to the Executive Order 
instructing me as secretary of the army 
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to operate the railroads, and requested 
that members of the respective 
unions continue on the job and that the 
strike set for tomorrow morning be 
cancelled. I was ihformed by Messrs. 
Johnston, Robertson and Glover that 
they would not issue instructions or 
make recommendations that the strike 
be called off and that the men continue 
on the job after the hour set for the 
strike. Therefore, I was constrained to 
forward the statement to this effect to 
the attorney general and requested that 
an injunction be applied for.” 

Attorney General Clark followed 
promptly to have the petition brought 
before Judge Goldsborough who issued 
the restraining order in his chambers 
after regular court hours. The attorney 
general’s petition, called “Complaint 
for Injunctive Relief,” cited the ac- 
companying affidavits by Director J. 
Monroe Johnston of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and Postmaster 
General J. M. Donaldson in support 
of its contentions that the strike, if 
permitted to occur, “will deprive the 
country of essential transportation ser- 
vice and will greatly obstruct the flow 
of interstate commerce and the trans- 
mission of the mails of the United 
States.” It was further averred that 
a walk-out would “imperil the na- 
tional health and safety,” and “in- 
terfere with and obstruct the effective 
performance and discharge of vital and 
necessary governmental functions” and 
“frustrate the powers conferred by the 
Constitution and by acts of Congress 
upon the executive branch of the 
government. 

President Truman issued his seizure 
order after Dr. John R. Steelman, one 
of his assistants, had failed, in media- 
tory efforts extending over several 
days, to bring about a settlement of 
the wage and rules dispute arising out 
of the refusal of the three union lead- 
ers to accept the report of an emer- 
gency board which recommended for 
the members some changes in work- 
ing rules and the same 15% cents per 
hour wage increase accepted by unions 
representing other employees. 

The President based his seizure or- 
der on the act of August 29, 1916, 
which authorizes him to take over “in 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Ma 


. 10, 1948 


I have today by Executive Order 
taken over the country’s railroads and 
directed the secretary of the army to 
operate them in the name of the United 
States government. 

The strike has been called for 6 am, 
tomorrow by three of the twenty-two 
railroad labor organizations — the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. These three 
have declined to accept the findings and 
recommendations of an emergency 
board created by the President under 
the Railway Labor Act. In the strike 
situation thus confronting us, govern- 
mental seizure is imperative for the 
protection of our citizens. 

It is essential to the public health and 
to the public welfare generally that 


* every possible step be taken by the 


government to assure to the fullest 
possible extent continuous and uninter- 
rupted transportation service. A strike 
on our railroads would be a nationwide 
tragedy, with worldwide repercussions. 

I call upon every railroad worker to 
cooperate with the government by re- 
maining on duty. I call upon the off- 
cers of the railroad labor organizations 
to take appropriate action to keep their 
members at work. 

The Executive Order I have issued 
provides that, until further order of the 
President or the secretary of the army, 
the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment now in effect on the railroads 
shall continue in effect, without pre- 
judice to existing equities or to the ef- 
fectiveness of such retroactive provi- 
sion as may be included in the final set- 
tlement of the dispute between the car- 
riers and the workers. 





time of war .. . through the secretary 
of war.” In a statement accompanying 
the order, the President called upon 
“every railroad worker to cooperate 
with the government,” and “upon the 
officers of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions to take appropriate action to 
keep their members at work.” 
Secretary Royall announced _ the 
designation of Major General Edward 
H. Leavey, the Army’s chief of trans- 
portation, as his agent “for imple 
mentation of the Department of the 
Army’s action in operation and con- 
trol of the railroads under the Execu- 
tive Order.” In another statement, the 
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secretary said that in assuming the 
task of operating the carriers, he was 
relying on the cooperation of railroad 
labor and management and of the en- 
tire public, “for only through the 
gnited efforts of all our population 
can the task be successfully per- 

formed.” , 

Dr. Steelman’s conferences with the 
chief executives of the three hold-out 
unions and representatives of the car- 
riers began at the White House on 
May 7 after Chairman Frank P. Doug- 
lass and Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., of 
the National Mediation Board had re- 
ported to the presidential assistant on 
their unsuccessful effort to bring about 
a settlement in their recent Chicago 
conferences with the parties. Dr. 
Steelman’s meetings in Washington 
with the labor leaders and management 
representatives began on May 7 and 
continued after the seizure order was 
issued and included night and Sunday 
sessions. Management was represented 
at the Steelman conferences by W. T. 
Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and Daniel P. 
Loomis, H. A. Enochs and C. D. Mac- 
kay, chairmen, respectively, of the 
western, eastern and southeastern con- 
ference committees. 

Throughout the negotiations the car- 
rier representatives persisted in their 
refusal to go beyond the emergency 
board’s recommendations (see Railway 
Age of April 3, page 47). This was 
indicated in a statement made on May 
8 by A.A.R. President Faricy. “If 
there is a nationwide strike,” Mr. Fari- 
cy said, “the responsibility for the 
catastrophe will rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the leaders of the three 
unions representing only 10 per cent 
of the railway employees who re- 
fused to follow the recommendations 
of the President’s emergency board— 
recommendations which have been fol- 
lowed by the other 90 per cent of the 
industry.” 

President Truman’s seizure order di- 
rects Secretary Royall to arrange for 
the operation of the railroads “in such 
manner as he deems necessary to as- 
sure to the fullest possible extent con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted transporta- 
tion service.” It authorizes him to dele- 
gate “such of his authority as he may 
deem necessary or desirable,” and di- 
rects him to permit the managements of 
the carriers “to continue their respec- 
tive managerial functions to the maxi- 
mum degree possible consistent with 
the, purpose of this order.” 

Other provisions stipulate that exist- 
ing contracts and agreements shall re- 
main in effect; and that the railroads 
“shall be managed and operated under 
the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in effect at the time possession is 
taken under this order, without pre- 
Judice to existing equities or to the ef- 
fectiveness of such retroactive provi- 
sions as may be included in the final 
settlement of this dispute between the 
carriers and the workers.” The sec- 
retary is also “authorized to furnish 
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protection for persons employed or 
seeking employment in or with the 
transportation system of which posses- 
sion is taken hereunder.” 

The present seizure marks the third 
time within a period of five years that 
a strike threat growing out of a wage 
controversy has brought on government 
control of the railroads. The carriers 
were previously under control of the 
secretary of the army’s predecessor, 
the secretary of war, during the 
period from December 27, 1943, until 
January 18, 1944, when they were taken 
over by the late President Roosevelt. 
That seizure resulted from a strike 
threat by the unions other than the 
B. of L. E. and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. Two years later, how- 
ever, in May, 1946, those two unions 
were involved in the two-day strike 





which occurred despite the fact that 
President Truman had taken over the 
roads. O.D.T. Director Johnson had 
the operating job at that time, the 
period of government control lasting 
nine days. 

Operation by Secretary Royall is ex- 
pected generally to conform to the plan 
employed during the December, 1943- 
January, 1944, period of War Depart- 
ment control. As noted elsewhere here- 
in, he has set up an organization to 
run the railroads during the period of 
federal control, giving commissions as 
Army colonels to seven railroad execu- 
tives whom he has appointed regional 
directors to serve under General Lea- 
vey. The secretary said at a May 11 
press conference that he wants to keep 
this organization set up and does not 
want to get into the details of railway 





TEXT OF THE RESTRAINING ORDER 


The restraining order was issued by 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia on petition of 
Attorney General Tom Clark. The or- 
der follows: 

This action came on to be heard on 
the verified complaint of the United 
States of America and the affidavits of 
J. M. Donaldson, postmaster general 
of the United States; J. M. Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation; and Robert F. Cole, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Media- 
tion Board, and upon the plaintiff’s ap- 
plication for a temporary restraining 
order against the defendants and each 
of them; and it appearing to the court 
that there is now threatened by the 
defendants herein, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, a strike in the transportation 
by railroad system of the United 
States; and that such a strike, if per- 
mitted to occur, will deprive the coun- 
try of essential transportation service, 
will greatly obstruct the flow of in- 
terstate commerce and the transmis- 
sion of the mails of the United States 
over the affected railway system, will 
imperil the national health and safety, 
will interfere with and obstruct the ef- 
fective performance and discharge of 
vital and necessary governmental func- 
tions and will frustrate the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution and by act 
of Congress upon the executive branch 
of the government, and will cause the 
United States of America to suffer ir- 
reparable injury for which it has no 
adequate remedy at law. 

NOW, THEREFORE, IT IS BY 
THE COURT this 10th day of May, 
1948, 

ORDERED that the defendants, and 
each of them, and their officers, agents, 
servants and employees, and all per- 
sons in active concert or participation 


with them be and they are hereby re- 
strained pending further order of this 
court from in any manner encourag- 
ing, ordering, engaging in, or taking 
any part in a threatened strike in the 
transportation by railrcid system of 
the United States, or from in any man- 
ner interfering with or affecting the 
orderly continuance of work in the 
said railway system, and from taking 
any action which would interfere with 
this court’s jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises ; 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDER- 
ED that the defendants, and each of 
them, and their officers, agents, em- 
ployees, and all persons in active con- 
cert or participation with them, be and 
they are hereby restrained pending 
further order of this court from in any 
manner permitting or allowing to re- 
main outstanding the notice and state- 
ment issued on or about April 29, 1948, 
by D. B. Robertson, president, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; A. Johnston, grand chief 
engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and A. J. Glover, president, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
which notice or statement in effect 
called a strike of the said defendant 
unions in the transportation by rail- 
road system of the United States and 
the said defendants are further ordered 
and directed to withdraw forthwith the 
said notice and statement herein des- 
cribed. 


AND IT IS FURTHER ORDER- 
ED that this restraining order shall 
expire at 7:45 o'clock p.m. on May 19, 
1948, unless before such time the order 
for good cause shown is extended, or 
unless the defendants consent that it 
may be extended for a longer period; 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDER- 
ED that plaintiff’s motion for pre- 
liminary injunction be set down for 
hearing on May 19, 1948, at 10:00 
o'clock a.m. 
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A. Johnston, grand chief engineer, 
B. of L.E.; D.B. Robertson, president, 
B. of L.F.&E., and A. J. Glover, presi- 
dent, Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, issued the following state- 
ment on May 11: “Our wage and rules 
dispute with railroad management still 
is in front of us. We have complied 
with the restraining order of the court 
and we have been compelled to work, 
but we have not retreated from our 
previous position that our wages must 
be increased and our working condi- 
tions improved as requested. 

“Good labor relations cannot be cre- 
ated by injunction. Legal skirmishing 
is not a substitute for honest and sin- 
cere collective bargaining. 

“We have been confronted by legal 
talent in massed formation since the 
early stages of this wage-rules move- 
ment. It got-so bad we had to call in 
an attorney to keep us advised about 
what the phalanx of company lawyers 
were trying to say. In our opinion, it 
is about time the companies were ad- 
vised of the situation they are creating. 
There are no lawyers operating trains. 
That work is done by men who sweat 
and bend their backs. And those work- 
ing men demand payment that pre- 
serves their earning power and work- 
ing rules expressed in language they 
can understand. 

“Emergency board recommendations 
which spring from abstract economic 
formulas and are written in quasi- 
judicial phraseology will not appease 
men who know what the facts are and 
demand that the facts of their case be 
considered. 

“Our men cannot understand why an 
emergency board is able to disregard 
those parts of the evidence concerning 
the cost of living which fail to fit into 
the pattern of a company pre-deter- 
mined wage offer. 

“Our members know that the board 
was told that the workers concerned 
had received no wage adjustment since 
June, 1946. The board was shown that 
the cost of living had climbed 22.9 per 
cent from June, 1946, to September, 
1947. Prices have continued to climb 
since that date. The railroads admitted 
before the board that the offered 15% 
cents amounted only to an 11 per cent 
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increase. To meet the increased cost 
of living from June, 1946, to Septem- 
ber, 1947, our men would have had to 
receive 29.3 cents per hour. An addi- 
tional 3 cents would be required to 
bring the adjustment up to the cost 
of living index for March, 1948. 

“Tn the face of such information, the 
board blandly recommended that any 
cost of living facts not embraced in 
the 15%4 cents wage formula of 1947 
could not be taken into consideration 
by the board. 

“Such a figure may have been fair 
to unions which accepted that amount 
in 1947. But this is 1948 and the cost 
of living has been tied to a balloon 
since the time when a pattern-minded 
group of men cut out the wage styles 
for last year. 

“We are American working men and 
we cannot develop an appetite for regi- 
mentation. We are demanding that the 
same freedom that was granted to 
prices be given to wages. If we fail to 
insist upon that freedom at this time 
we will be placing ourselves in the 
position of tacitly endorsing wage sla- 
very. We are forced to insist that wages 
be permitted to follow the rising prices 
and that our real earnings be restored 
to their position of June, 1946, instead 
of being slashed by 15 per cent as they 
would be by the unrealistic and near- 
sighted recommendations made in this 
case. If wages are not freed from con- 
trol in fact as well as in name, then 
price controls must be restored. 

“We most earnestly hope that the 
government will be able to explain its 
policy in handling this dispute. We 
have worked and we have bargained 
patiently under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. Months have strag- 
gled past while we brought every argu- 
ment and every evidence to bear in this 
dispute. We are not acting in haste. 
The decision to strike was made with 
great regret. 

“The Railway Labor Act under 
which our members work and under 
which railroads operate, has been des- 
cribed as a model labor relations law. 
It provides machinery to assist in the 
settlement of disputes. It provides for 
a fact-finding process. It provides for 
ample ‘cooling off’ periods. We have 


followed every provision of that law. 

“Acceptance of any recommendations 
made under the Railway Labor Act jg 
voluntary. Either management or unions 
may reject the findings. We are forced 
to reject them because of their failure 
to consider all the facts. 

“Since coming to Washington, we 
have found the government apparently 
assuming the position that the recom. 
mendations made under the Railway 
Labor Act are final and binding, Is j 
the intention of the government t 
transform the voluntary procedures of 
the act into compulsory arbitration? 
Now that the government is operating 
the railroads that question must be 
answered and it should be answered 
speedily. 

“If that sort of compulsion is the 
policy of government then labor can 
look forward to regimentation while 
management continues to pyramid its 
profits. 

“If compulsion is the policy then we 
can appreciate why we have been denied 
a proper change in our working condi- 
tions which have not been uniformly 
improved for more than 25 years—and 
why it is recommended that many fa- 
vorable conditions be taken from us. 

“During the 25 years since we have 
obtained appropriate rules improve- 
ments, we have seen overtime pay rates 
for work on Sundays and holidays be- 
come almost universal in industry. The 
night shift differential is generally ac- 
cepted. But despite the advancements 
established in industry, it is recommen- 
ded that we abandon all hope for the 
same_ benefits. 

“We ask for a correction of a pre- 
vailing condition in which men are sub- 
ject to unwarranted calling at initial 
terminals many hours before they are 
required to leave with their trains, for 
which they receive no compensation. 
Other rules designed to protect the 
rights of our men in the involved op- 
erations of the railroads also were re- 
quested. 

“The fact remains that our working 
rules and our wages must be improved 
in keeping with conditions as they are 
in 1948 and it is equally certain that 
excursions into government seizure and 
the courts are not a solution.” 





operations. He also said that railroad 
finances will be handled exactly as they 
are under normal conditions. 
President Truman’s press secretary, 
Charles G. Ross, said on May 11 that 
the union leaders advised Dr. Steelman 
of their decision to call off the strike 
as soon as that decision was made; 
and Dr. Steelman conveyed the infor- 
mation to the President. The wage 
and rules dispute was now out of the 
White House in the sense that Dr. 
Steelman would not take the initiative 
of calling further conferences, Mr. Ross 
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also said. He added, however, that Dr. 
Steelman would be available if either 
side wishes his assistance. 

Mr. Ross presumed that negotiations 
would continue bet veen the carriers 
and union representatives. He went on 
to say that a settlement will be reached 
in order to permit the return of the 
carriers to private management. In this 
connection, Mr. Johnston said at a 
May 11 press conference that he ex- 
pected further negotiations to be with 
Secretary Royall because railway man- 
agement is “out the window.” The 


secretary was scheduled to confer with 
the union leaders on operational prob- 
lems on the afternoon of the eleventh, 
but he had said at his press conference 
on the forenoon of that day that he 
had no plans to enter wage and rules 
negotiation. He added that the unions 
and carrier managements were free t0 
continue negotiations. 

In order to avoid loss from spoilage 
or delays en route to perishables and 
livestock, embargoes on shipments of 
thee commodities were placed last 

(Continued on page 204) 
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RAILROADS SURPASSING ALL OTHER HEAVY INDUSTRY 
IN GROWTH OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
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Source: Table on Capital Expenditures, by Quarters, in the Department of Commerce's ‘Current Business’, April, 1948, issue 


The railroads are headed toward 
1948 expenditures totaling more than 
$1.6 billion—which would exceed those 
of 1947 by 75 per cent and would sur- 
pass the all-time record (1923, with ex- 
penditures of $1,059 million) by more 
than 50 per cent. 

The above chart shows quarterly ex- 
penditures beginning with the second 
half of 1945 through 1948 (the 1948 
figures, of course, being estimated). 
The data are plotted on a semi-loga- 
rithmic scale, which brings out changes 
in rate of expansion. The figures on 
which the chart was based are taken 
trom the April, 1948, issue of the “Sur- 
vey of Current Business,” published by 
the Department of Commerce. Taking 
the first quarter after the war as a 
base (ie, the last quarter of 1945), 
only commercial and agricultural ex- 
penditures have shown a greater rate 
Of increase than those of the railroads. 

The figures have been collected by 


the Office of Business Economics of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Annual figures for capital expenditures 
by the various categories since 1945 
were as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The survey notes a tendency on the 
part of capital expenditures in most of 
the groups to decline or level off dur- 
ing the second half of 1948, but it 
adds— 


“In striking contrast to the trends 
indicated for other business groups, the 
railroads expect their outlays for new 
rolling stock and other capital im- 
provements to rise by at least 75 per- 
cent in 1948 over 1947. If these expendi- 
tures eventuate, the 1948 total will be 
about $1.6 billion and the annual rate 
of the railroads’ outlays in the second 
half of 1948 should approximate $1.8 
billion. Last year the railroads’ realized 
outlays were about half that figure.” 





















Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by United States Business, 1945-481 


(Millions of dollars) 


Industry Group 1945 
AEE 955.0 5 5 od: 0 NEM aaa borane wietewbuels se eee eas 3,210 
MINE as hd onic SOE we 8 bic oS caidas eh e deeb Sapleaad wield maaveps 440 
IE te at asa cha ores s see eins vie wa tee Roe OCs eE Sea 550 
Other TPAnspertation o.oo cciid cetes ccc es eles weswcaccceens 320 
EMCCHIC ANd GAS Uttlities: oo cc. ceic ccc cicicetevecsccccescicees 630 
Commercial and miscellaneous® ..........ceeseeeeeeeeeece 1,480 

ROMY cna asa EKER ES Che ES eR Dee es 6,630 


1 Excluding agriculture. 

2 Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures of business. 
8 Includes trade, service, finance, and communication. 

Note: Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 
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PULLMAN INCORPORATED 








A REPORT TO THE RAILROAD USERS AND 
BUYERS OF PULLMAN PRODUCTS 


(Condensed from Annual Report for 1947 to Stockholders) 


The highest peacetime sales of products and services 
ever achieved by the companies constituting the present 
Pullman group of companies marked the year 1947 as a 
year of high production and activity, despite serious ob- 
stacles to maximum possible output posed by shortages of 
material and of certain types of skilled labor and by im- 
portant changes in design. Highlights of the financial and 
statistical record appear in a table and accompanying graph 
set forth herein. 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


Postwar transition difficulties in the form of critical short- 
ages of vital materials and skilled labor, which continued 
to plague industry in general throughout the year 1947, 
operated to restrict production in the carbuilding subsidiary 
during that year. 





APPLICATION OF GROSS REVENUES FROM SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
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Notwithstanding those difficulties, Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company’s shipment of 16,441 freight cars 
for domestic use exceeded annual shipments in any year 
since 1930, with one exception, and nearly doubled the 1946 
output of 8,382 cars. The Company also turned out 337 
domestic passenger train cars and 509 municipal transit 
vehicles, as well as 6,640 freight cars for foreign service. 


Deliveries of new railway passenger cars continued to be 
restricted by combination of factors, including shortages 
of materials and the multiplicity of postwar car designs, 
The latter involves some 200 different floor plans required 
for 2,000 cars ordered since the end of the war. These 
orders therefore averaged about 10 cars for each separate 
basic design. 


Pullman-Standard’s production continued to be depressed 
below a normal volume, particularly in the passenger car 
shops after the practically complete suspension of passenger 
car building during most of the war period, and by the 
difficulties met in procuring replacements of certain cate- 
gories of skilled labor. 


RESEARCH AND NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Substantial expenditures have been made on the research 
programs of the two major subsidiaries in recognition of 
the importance of fundamental research to the future of 
an organization in branches of industry characterized by 
rapid technological and engineering advances. 


In the railway equipment field, Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company’s product improvement activities 
have the three-fold purpose of (1) developing new products 
and advanced designs for railway passenger and freight 
cars and traction vehicles; (2) improvement of existing 
designs and products and (3) development of new and im- 
proved production techniques. 


A development of significant importance in 1947 was 
Pullman-Standard’s introduction of its new P-S-1 standard 
box car, several thousand of which have already been de- 
livered to the Railroads. The new car is largely a welded 
unit (see color insert) with numerous component parts 
formerly purchased from other manufacturers, now being 
engineered and built by the company. 


In 1947 Pullman-Standard delivered 32 of the Company's 
new Power Ballasters, which are unique machines for 
uniformly tamping ballast under Railroad track ties, thereby 
contributing to the speed and efficiency of Railroad main- 
tenance of way operations. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


Payment of dividends at the rate of $3.00 per share, 
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for the sixth consecutive year, involving disbursement of 
$8,583,409 during the year 1947, absorbed all of the earn- 
ings for the year and necessitated draft of $2,253,840 on 
Surplus. Pullman Incorporated and its predecessor com- 

‘ec Pullman’s Palace Car Company and The Pullman 
Company, have paid dividends each year without interrup- 
tion beginning with the year 1867 to date, a period of 81 


years, 


Consolidated Working Capital (excess of current assets 
over current liabilities) as of December 31, 1947, stood 
at $129,003,933 (equivalent to $48.53 per share of capital 
stock). Cash and U. S. Government Securities in the Work- 





FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1471946 
GROSS REVENUES FROM 
SALES OF PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES. ...és<0 $197,536,163 $125,502,477 
APPLICATION OF PRO- 
CEEDS: 
Costs of Doing Business ... 126,400,133 82,278,507 
(Except those listed below) 
To Employes for Salaries 
ee WR ck bk bse secaes 55,679,174 34,506,736 
Provision for Depreciation . 2,122,185 2,063,260 
To Government (Fed., State 
and Local) for Taxes .. 7,005,102 3,967,055 
Net Income to Surplus .... 6,329,569 2,686,919 
Eh SHALE! cde suiseieeieaars $2.38 $0.83 
Per Dollar of Sales of 
Products. and Services... 3.2¢ 2.1¢ 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO 
STOCKHOLDERS ....... $ 8,583,409 $ 9,689,691 
Dee SO: sawiaredicnms'aciee eas $3.00 $3.00 
BOOK NET WORTH—Total $134,188,540 $170,600,317 
Per Shere .... $50.48* $52.83# 
WORKING CAPITAL—Total $129,003,933 $135,404,675. 
Per Share ..... $48.53 $41.92# 
BACKLOG OF UNFILLED 
ORDERS AT DECEM- 
DR OE icidiiige. tin aby Bags $357,647,181 $331,911,005 
NUMBER OF STOCK- 
PUMPED. Se icveubeasrncans 32,962 35,735 


* Does not include $20,569,335 ($7.74 per share) of Deferred Credit 
derived from sale of The Pullman Company stock nor any part of the 
Reserves carried on the Consolidated Balance Sheet 


# Revised to reflect the de-consolidation of The Pullman Company figures 





ing Capital held by the Corporation and its subsidiaries on 
that date totaled $36,600,936, equivalent to $13.77 per 
share. It is expected that with increased volume of produc- 
tion in process, there will be increased employment of cash 
in financing the resulting load of inventories and receiv- 
ables. The present holding of cash and Government securi- 
ties would appear to be ample for that purpose. 


The stated value of $40.00 per share for Pullman In- 
corporated capital stock plus the per-share allocation of 
Consolidated Surplus of Pullman Incorporated and its sub- 
sidiaries, yields a year-end book Net Worth, as customarily 
figured, of $50.48 per share of Pullman Incorporated stock. 
However, this computation does not include the Deferred 
Credit of $7.74 per share derived from the sale of The 





Pullman Company stock, subject to possible adjustments; 
nor does this computation of Net Worth include any part 
of the Reserve appropriations carried on the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. 


The total Federal, State and local taxes of $7,005,102 
paid or accrued by the Pullman group of companies in 
1947 absorbed nearly 53 per cent of pre-tax Net Income 
and were equivalent to $2.64 per share of capital stock. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet for the 1947 year-end 
shows a record high inventory of $92,395,418, carried at 
cost. This discloses the extent to which cash working capital 
has been absorbed by large accumulations of high-cost ma- 
terials and of work in process. Of the total Inventories, 
Pullman-Standard accounted for $82,207,292 or 89 per cent, 
which is largely hedged by firm orders for railway freight 
and passenger cars that will be shipped out in 1948 and 
1949 as finished product. All inventories have been ad- 
justed to accord with the usual physical checking during 
the year. 


FURTHER INTERIM REPORT ON 
PULLMAN SEPARATION PROCEDURES 


Fina] settlement of many of the contingencies in con- 
nection with the sale of The Pullman Company and the 
determination of asset and liability position under the 
provisions of the Closing and Escrow Agreements will neces- 
sarily be a complicated and long-drawn-out process, probably 
not completed, especially with respect to tax liability con- 
tingencies, for several years. The earlier interim report 
made to Stockholders on these matters, in the 1947 Second 
Quarter Statement, is still as adequate a report as can be 
made of the December 31, 1947 year-end. 


No settlements of importance have been made in con- 
nection with the numerous claims and counterclaims and 
possible contingencies of liability arising out of the opera- 
tion of the sleeping car business during Pullman Incor- 
porated’s ownership of The Pullman Company prior to 
1946, and no charges have been made against the Balance 
Sheet deferred credit item of $20,569,335. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1948 


At the time this report was completed, the results of 
operation for the first quarter of 1948 were not available,. 
hence comparison with the 1947 first-quarter results is not 
possible. The trend of billings, however, indicates that there- 
will be an increase in that respect for the first quarter of 
1948 as compared with billings in the corresponding period: 
of 1947, 


As of March 1, 1948 unfilled-order backlogs in the Pull-- 
man-Standard and Kellogg Company groups of subsidiaries. 
amounted to a total of $366,000,000. However, the rate or- 
trend of earnings in 1948 in both major-subsidiary groups. 
will depend in large measure upon the procurement of suf- 
ficient material and labor, with improved labor efficiency and’ 
satisfactory labor relations, to support a fair over-all volume- 
of production. 





Respectively submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors.. 
Davin R. Crawrorp, 
President - 
April 9, 1948 
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QUOTING MR. ROBERTSON 


On May 25, 1946, a railway union 
chief—A. F. Whitney, leader of that 
year’s unsuccessful strike—confessed 
that he had lost that strike, after hav- 
ing attempted to defy an aroused pub- 
lic opinion behind the government of 
the United States. Commenting at that 
time, David B. Robertson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and leader of the 
hold-out ops in 1948, had this to say: 

“That was not an unexpected con- 
fession, for any one possessed of an 
elementary knowledge of labor rela- 
tions, which apparently Mr. Whitney 
does not have, would have known that 
a strike against the government was 
fcredoomed to failure. . . .Regardless of 
law he plunged ahead like a bull in a 
china shop, followed meekly by ‘Me- 
too Johnston.’ 

“The sad and regrettable thing is not 
that Mr. Whitney has lost his cause, 
but that he has seriously prejudiced the 
cause of organized labor in general, 
and railway labor in particular. He 
did it in the face of certain defeat and 
for personal greed and vanity. The in- 
terests of engineers and trainmen, as 
well as those of other workers, were 
completely lost sight of in an attempt 
to bolster his already sagging reputa- 
tion.” 





(Continued from page 200) 


week by many railroads and by the 
Railway Express Agency, generally ef- 
fective May 7, 8 or 9. 


To avoid having long-run passenger 
trains tied up at intermediate terminals 
if the strike were effective, thus in- 
conveniencing passengers, some ail- 
roads annulled trains scheduled to 
leave terminals on May 10 when their 
arrival times were after 6 a.m. on May 
11. Among roads taking this precau- 
tionary step was the New York Cen- 
tral, which had cancelled the “Twen- 
tieth Century,” “Commodore Vander- 
bilt,” and other Chicago-New York 
trains leaving on May 10. Several other 
through trains of this road leaving 
New York, Boston, Mass., St. Louis, 
Mo., and other major terminals either 
were scheduled for annulment or con- 
solidation with other trains or to make 
only portions of their regular runs, but 
these instructions were countermanded 
after the seizure order became effective 
and most trains departed on time. 

While some railroads indicated their 
intention in the event of -a strike to 
operate as many trains as possible with 
supervisory employees manning the lo- 
comotives, others—including the Penn- 
sylvania, Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern and the Erie, among others— 
warned travelers and shippers and em- 
ployees that in the interest of safety, 
no trains would run. 

On May 10, after announcement of 
the federal seizure order, the Central 
of New Jersey, the New York Cen- 
tral, the Long Island and the New 
Haven were among roads that announ- 
ced they had re-installed all trains pre- 
viously ordered cancelled and were 
planning normal operations on May 









SEVEN COLONELS SELECTED 


Secretary of the Army Royall has esta. 
lished an organization to run the railroad 
for the period of federal control, 
divided the carriers into seven regions gq 
gave commissions as colonels to seven rai). 
road executives who will function 4 
regional directors under Major Generg| 
Leavey. They are: 


Gustay Metzman, president, New York 
Central, Eastern region 


Roy B. White, president, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Allegheny region 


R. H. Smith, president, Norfolk § 
Western, Pocohontas region 


Ernest E. Norris, president, Souther, 
Southeastern region 


Ralph Budd, president, Burlington Lines, 
Central Western region 


Charles E. Denny, president, Northem 
Pacific, Northwestern region 


J. D. Farrington, president, Rock Island, 
Southwestern region 
Brigadier General Andrew F. Mcintyre, 
retired, general manager of the New York 
region of the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to General Leavey. 





11. The N. Y. C. rescinded its embargo 
order on shipments of livestock, live 
poultry and perishables which had been 
scheduled to go into effect at midnight 
on May 10. 





C. & 0.—P. M. Merger 
Sent Back to |. C. C. 


Court holds commission must pass 
on dissenting-stockholder claims 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has sent the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Pere Marquette merger proceedings 
back to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
_ mission for additional findings which 
will pass upon the claims of dissenting 
P. M. preferred stockholders. The 
court’s opinion does not require the 
commission to accord the dissenters 
more favorable treatment than the as- 
senting P. M. preferred stockholders re- 
ceived under the plan; it holds in effect 
that commission approval of a merger 
as “just and reasonable” and “consistent 
with the public interest” is inconsistent 
if there are left untied any loose ends 
in the nature of potential capital liabili- 
ties against the merged property. 

The Commission’s Duty—“We think,” 
the court said, “that the commission 
must pass upon and approve all capital 
liabilities which the merged company 
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will assume or discharge as a result of 
the merger. If some greater amount 
than that specified in the [merger] 
agreement is to be allowed to any class 
of stockholders, it must either deplete 
the cash or inflate the liabilities or capi- 
tal issues of the new company. It may 
be that in this case the merged com- 
pany will be strong enough to carry this 
burden and still perform its public ser- 
vice. But that is not the sole purpose 
of the supervision provided by statute. 
It is also in the public interest that no 
capitalization or indebtedness be carried 
over except that which meets the test 
of the act in all other respects.” 

Noting the overriding character of 
federal law, the court held further that, 
in passing upon the claims of the dis- 
senting stockholders, the commission 
must look for standards “only in the 
Interstate Commerce Act,” and not to 
what the legal rights of those stock- 
holders were under the P. M.’s Michi- 
gan charter and the laws of that state. 
The dissenters had sought a commission 
determination of their claim on the lat- 
ter basis. ‘ 

The court’s decision was embodied in 
a 5-to-3 opinion, announced on May 3 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


by Justice Jackson. Justice Frankfurter 
filed a dissenting opinion in which Chief 
Justice Vinson and Justice Burton 
joined. Justice Reed did not partici- 
pate in the consideration or decision of 
the case. The I.C.C. report approving 
the merger, which became effective June 
6, 1947, was noted in Railway Age of 
April 5, 1947, page 704. 

The dissenting stockholders com- 
prised a group headed by Albert E 
Schwabacher, their holdings being 2, 
100 shares of $100 par, 5 per cent, 
cumulative preferred stock of the P. M. 
This, the court’s decision said, was “a 
little less than 2 per cent of the out 
standing stock of this class.” Dividends 
have been unpaid since 1931 and, as of 
the commencement of the controversy, 
were in arrears $72.50 per share. 

Basis of Claims—The P. M. charter 
provided for full payment of the stock 
at par, plus accrued unpaid dividends, 
“in the event of dissolution, liquida- 
tion, or winding up of the company, 
voluntary or involuntary . . . before any 
amounts are paid to holders of the..- 
common stock.” The dissenters com- 
tended that the merger amounted to 4 
“winding up” of the P. M. under the 
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ProBaBLy no railroad man need be told that every 
carload of C & O’s record-breaking tonnage moved be- 





hind steam. 



































has estob. Nor will it surprise many that almost every ton made 


€ rallmay BE nost of its miles behind Lima-built locomotives. / 
ntrol, He } , <<. 
gions and The significant point is this: Here is an example of “ee 


seven rail. what modern steam power can do. It is a special exam- 
ction ed ple, to be sure, but a concrete one. Those are real loco- 

General motives, making real miles, moving real tonnage—and 
lots of it. Almost to an engine, they are modern—mod- 


iow Ved ern from the rims up, from the pilots back. 


timore & Could any other type of power—including older steam 
locomotives—have equalled C & O’s cost per ton-mile ? 


“7 We doubt it. That’s why we say there is a place for 
steam—and in this place, the modern steam locomotive 

Southey can do, and is doing, an outstanding job. 

mn Lines, It's worth thinking about. 
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DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 





Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
nbargo Works Co. 
K, live PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
d been shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
dnight and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 


presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 
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charter clause as construed by Michi- 
gan law. Noting that the merger agree- 
ment made provisions for some compen- 
sation to common stockholders, they 
proceeded to insist that their preferred 
shares be recognized in the plan on the 
basis of at least $172.50 each. 

In approving that phase of the mer- 
ger plan which involved the exchange 
of this P. M. preferred by assenting 
holders, the commission found that the 
market value per share of that stock 
had ranged, at different times, from 
$87 to $99. It found further that the 
merger terms gave stocks in exchange 
which would have realized about $90 
and $111 per share on the same dates. 
It then went on to disclaim jurisdiction 
to pass upon the further claims which 
tthe dissenting stockholders asserted on 
the basis of their interpretation of 
Michigan law This disclaimer, how- 
-ever, “does not mean that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette 
-do not remain free to settle controver- 
ssies with dissenting stockholders through 
negotiation and litigation in the courts,” 
the commission said. It proceeded to 
express its view that the maximum 
possible cost of settling such controver- 
sies would impose no financial burden 
or excessive expenditure on the merged 
company. 

“The commission,” as the court put 
it, “thus left in a state of suspense, sub- 
ject to further litigation, these claims 
concerning the extent of the capital ob- 
ligations of a constituent company, after 
examining them sufficiently to determine 
only that, however settled, they did not 
involve enough to affect the solvency 
of the new company or jeopardize its 
operations.” 

After the dissenting stockholders’ pe- 
tition for rehearing was denied by the 
commission, they filed suit in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. There a three- 
judge court sustained the commission, 
and the dissenting stockholders’ appeal 
from that determination brought the case 
to the Supreme Court. As summarized 
in the latter’s opinion, the appellants’ 
contention was “that their share in the 
merged company is to be measured by, 
or their remedies as dissenters, are to 
be found in, state law, but that the fed- 
ral agency is bound to determine and 
apply that law.” That is the contention 
rejected by the court on the basis of its 
findings as to the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s overriding application to merger 
cases. 

Federal Law Overrides — “Whatever 
rights the appellants ask the commis- 
sion to assert must be founded on fed- 
eral, not on state, law,” the court said. 
“Apart from meeting the test of public 
interest, the merger terms, as to stock- 
holders, must be found to be just and 
reasonable. These terms would be 
largely meaningless to the stockholders 
if their interests were ultimately to be 
settled by reference to provisions of 
corporate charters and of state laws. 
Such charters and laws usually have 
been drawn on assumptions that time 
and experience have unsettled. Public 
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regulation is not obliged and we cannot 
lightly assume it is intended to restore 
values, even if promised by charter 
terms, if they have already been lost 
through the operation of economic 
forces. . . . In appraising a stockhold- 
er’s position in a merger as to justice 
and reasonableness, it is not the promise 
that a charter made to him but the cur- 
rent worth of that promise that gov- 
erns, it is not what he once put into a 
constituent company but what value he 
is contributing to the merger that is 
to be made good.... 

“Congress has made no provision by 
which minority stockholders, dissatisfied 
with a proposed railroad merger, may 
block it or compel retirement of their 
capital, as statutes often permit to be 
done in the case of private corporations 
where the public interest is not much 
concerned with its effect on the enter- 
prise. And since Congress dealt with 
the subject of stockholders’ consent, its 
failure to provide for withdrawal of 
non-consenting capital cannot be con- 
sidered an oversight to be supplied by 
us. A part of the capital dedicated to 
a railroad enterprise cannot withdraw 
itself without authorization any more 
than all of the capital can withdraw it- 
self and abandon the railroad without 
approval. It must submit to regula- 
tions and to readjustments in the pub- 
lic interest on just and reasonable 
terms.” 

As to the further consideration which 
the commission is required to give the 
dissenters, their alleged rights under 
the Michigan law are to be considered 
“to the extent that they may affect in- 
trinsic or market values,” the court said. 
It added: “While the commission has 
found that what the appellants are 
given in this plan is just and reason- 
able, the record indicates that it may 
have declined to consider these claims, 
even if they are found to have some 
effect on the intrinsic value of the stock, 
because it thought it lacked jurisdic- 
tion. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot be sure that in arriving at its 
conclusion that the plan was just and 
reasonable it did not exclude some fac- 
tors that it should consider under the 
views set out in this opinion.” 

Dissenters Uphold 1.C.C.—Justice Frank- 
furter’s dissent expressed the opinion 
that the commission was right in the 
view it took of its powers and duties. 
The dissenting justice conceded that re- 
organization plans of bankrupt roads 
must embody determinations of all 
claims, but insisted that “a reasonable 
amount of contingent obligations may 
easily be allowed for” in voluntary mer- 


ger proceedings. Justice Frankfurter _ 


also pointed out that the I. C. act’s 
merger provisions (section 5) make the 
necessary proportion of assenting stock- 
holders dependent on state law, and con- 
tain an expressed disclaimer of authori- 
zation of federal incorporation. The 
latter, he added, “surely implied a de- 
sire to retain to the fullest possible ex- 
tent the ties between the states and 
their chartered corporations.” 

“The court,” the dissent concluded, 
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“is holding, in essence, that while gta’ 
law governs the rights of 
stockholders before and after yo} 
merger proceedings it is supplanted 
during such proceedings. Ip thus 
thrusting upon the commission a juris. 
diction which it itself has rejected, the 
court is depriving the states of a meas. 
ure of control over their own corpora, 
tions when this is not required by a 
fair reading of the Transportation A 
and although the survival of such State 
law does not interfere with the national 
interest as found by the agency selecte 
by Congress for determining that jp. 
terest.” 


Money for Retirement 
And Mediation Boards 


Congress has made no reduction jy 
appropriations proposed in President 
Truman’s budget message for operations 
of the Railroad Retirement and Nation. 
al Mediation boards during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. These ap. 
propriations completed their running of 
the congressional gauntlet when the 
Senate recently passed the House-ap. 
proved Labor-Federal Security appro. 
priations bill carrying $642,416,000 for 
the Retirement Board and $862,550 for 
the Mediation Board. 

The former figure includes $637,98%, 
000 to be appropriated to the Railroad 
Retirement Account in the Treasury 
and $4,530,000 for R.R.B. administra. 
tive expenses under the Railroad Re 
tirement Act. Funds for the Nationa 
Railroad Adjustment Board are in- 
cluded in the N.M.B. appropriation (see 
Railway Age of March 20, page 9). 
Since some of the bill’s other provisions 
were different in the Senate and House 
versions, the measure went to a Senate- 
House conference committee. 

Also, in conference is a deficiency 
appropriation bill (H.R.6055) which 
carries in its Senate version an addi- 
tional N.M.B. appropriation of $48,800 
for the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948. The money would be for arbi- 
tration and emergency boards, for 
which N.M.B. has already received 
$119,000 during the current fiscal year. 
The board’s chairman, Frank P. Doug: 
lass, told a Senate appropriations sub 
committee, at recent hearings, that 
the $119,000 has been “exhausted” and 
the situation as to the demand for 
emergency boards is “still tight.” 


Say Truckers and Forwarders 
Make Unlawful C. & D. Payments 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen has ret 
ommended in a proposed report that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
find that motor carriers and freight 
forwarders are making unlawful pay- 
ments for pick-up and delivery services 
performed by warehousemen, pool caf 
distributors, or other cartage operators, 
at Kansas City, Mo.,.the Twin Cities, 
Minn., Seattle, Wash. and Portland, 
Ore. The payments which the examinef 
would condemn are higher than pub 
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1 the | There are no other changes or combinations of 
ise-ay- [& changes which you can make in existing steam 
appro: BF motive power that will produce such funda- 
50 for | mental improvements in locomotive performance 
| as equipping the engine with the Franklin Sys- 
386, tem of Steam Distribution, using poppet valves. 
Without increasing fuel consumption or boiler 
istra- capacity, you can increase horsepower at normal 
| Re operating speeds by 19% to 30%. When this 
greater power is not being utilized, you will 
(se §& normally achieve average fuel savings ranging 
9). from 15% to 25%, depending on operating con- 
Touse @ ditions. 
nate- We would like to give you figures to show what 
can be expected in the way of improvements 
hich | {fom your own locomotives. 














sub- On February 4th, Sante Fe’s 4-8-4 type loco- yet available it is evident that fuel and water 
that motive, No. 3752, re-entered service—modern- consumption are substantially reduced. To date 
and ized and equipped with the Franklin System of valve-gear maintenance has been practically 
for Steam Distribution, Type B. It went into regu- nil and there is every indication that — with 
lar freight service immediately and has con- poppet valves, with the simplicity of the rotary 
tinued in this service without interruption. It valve-gear that has all driving parts located 
ts has proved its ability to handle heavier loads on the outside, and with improved drifting 
| and has made some remarkable cuts in running — machinery maintenance will be reduced and 
time of heavy freights. While figures are not locomotive availability greatly increased. 
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lished allowances paid to shippers for 
performing their own pick-up and de- 
livery services, another recommended 
finding of the report being that such 
higher payments become lawful only 
when they are made pursuant to writ- 
ten contracts under which the draymen 
are agents of the carriers. 

Railroad pick-up and delivery ar- 
rangements at the cities involved were 
found to be on that contractual basis, 
and thus lawful. Most of the motor car- 
rier and forwarder arrangements were 
found to be without written contracts; 
and the examiner would have the com- 
mission conclude that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the payments must not ex- 
ceed the published shipper allowance— 
because “the consignors or consignees 
of the goods have made their own ar- 
rangements for the service within the 
meaning of the tariffs.” The proposed 
report embraces four investigations (the 
title case being No. 29762) instituted by 
the commission last year (see Railway 
Age of June 14, 1947, page 1231). 


Five Government Reparation Cases 
Set for Hearing September 22 


Hearing before Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on five 
of the numerous complaint proceedings 
wherein the federal government is 
seeking recovery of alleged overcharg- 
es made by the railroads on the war- 
time shipments of various commodities 
has been rescheduled for September 
22 at the commission’s Washington, 
D. C., offices. The proceedings are 
docketed as Nos. 29622, 29735, 29746, 
29795 and 29805. The hearing, origi- 
nally scheduled for January 20, sub- 
sequently was set back to April 26 and 
later to “a date to be fixed.” The post- 
ponements were granted by the com- 
mission at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Reports Bill to Ease Conditions 
For Sale of Federal Barge Lines 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has_ reported 
favorably to the House an amended 
version of H.R.5318, the bill to make 
less restrictive the conditions under 
which transportation facilities of the 
Federal Barge Lines, operated by the 
government-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation, may be sold to private in- 
terests. The bill is sponsored by the 
committee’s chairman, Representative 
Wolverton, Republican of New Jersey. 
The committee’s report said that the 
amended version would furnish the 
“necessary authorization” to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for “proper dis- 
posal” of I.W.C. assets and at the same 
time “assure the continuation of essen- 
tial services along the Mississippi wat- 
erways system.” 

The principal change frorh the origi- 
nal version, which was outlined in Rail- 
way Age of February 14, page 69, re- 
writes the provision requiring any pur- 
chaser to promise continued operations 
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on the Mississippi and extends that re- 
quirement to make it exact also an 
agreement “to continue the pioneering 
of barge transportation on the Missouri 
river to Kansas City, Mo., to Omaha, 
Nebr., and Sioux City, Iowa, for a 
period of at least five years.” As to 
continued operations on the Mississip- 
pi, the provision would forbid a sale 
to any purchaser “who shall not agree, 
as part of the consideration for the 
acquisition thereof (A) that it will 
continue such facilities in adequate 
common carrier service in a manner 
substantially similar to the service 
rendered by the corporation, with due 
regard to the transportation needs of 
the areas served, (B) that a specific 
and mandatory number of trips per year 
will be made in the interests of small 
business in a service similar to that 
being rendered by the corporation in 
acceptance of less than  barge-load 
quantities.” 

There is a proviso stipulating that 
this continued-operation requirement 
shall not apply to a purchaser of I.W.C. 
facilities and rights on the Warrior 
river. The original version’s prohibition 
against sale to a railroad or railroad 
affiliate remains unchanged, that re- 
striction not applying to the Warrior 
river facilities either. 

Other committee amendments rewrite 
the provisions designed to insure that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will transfer all I.W.C. certificates to the 
purchaser, and that the latter will also 
succeed to all joint-rate and through- 
route arrangements. The I.C.C. has “no 
objection” to enactment of the bill, 
according to a letter which Chairman 
Wolverton received from Commissioner 
Splawn, chairman of the commission’s 
legislative committee. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Commissioner Splawn also advised 
that the commission was expressing “no 
opinion on the question of whether 
the present is an opportune time for 
the government to sell these lines, and 
if so, whether the existing statute is 
inadequate for that purpose and should 
be replaced by a new act such as here 
proposed.” 

The existing statute referred to by 
Commissioner Splawn is the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act which re- 
quires that I.W.C. be carried on as 
a government operation until: (1) 
There shall have been completed navig- 
able channels on the Mississippi river 
system as authorized by Congress; (2) 
terminal facilities shall have been pro- 
vided on such waterways adequate for 
joint rail and water service; (3) joint 
rail-barge rates shall have become gen- 
erally available; and (4) private op- 
erators engage in, or shall be ready 
to engage in, common carrier operations 
on such waterways. 


C. & N.W., N.Y.C. Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been advised that judgment 
in the amount of $5,000 and costs was 
entered against the Chicago & North 
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Western in the federal district oy, 
at Sioux City, Ia., on May 4,-Agm., 
ing to the commission’s notice 4 
carrier neglected to obey a commis: 
order of May 4, 1942, in the Dorks 
No. 28216 proceeding, in that it pa 
pick-up allowances at Maquoketa 
on livestock during a period when it 
did not actually offer the Pick-up ser 
vice. Pas 

The commission also has been 
vised that the New York Cen 
pleaded guilty in the federal distric 
court at Syracuse, N. Y., on April 7% 
to an information in one count charg. 
ing it with having violated the com. 
mission’s explosives regulations, The 
carrier was fined $200. According to 
the commission’s notice, the N.YC 
placed second to the locomotive of , 
freight train a car placarded “explo. 
sives.” 








Young Proposes Postal Pick-Up 
Service to Replace Railway Express 


Establishment of a pick-up service 
by the parcel post section of the Pos 
Office Department to take over the 
handling of small freight shipments 
from the Railway Express Agency was 
suggested last week by Robert R 
Young, chairman of the Federation for 
Railway Progress. The present oper: 
tion of the Railway Express Agency, 
which is owned by the railroads, is 
uneconomical and not in the public 
interest, Mr. Young said. He recom. 
mended the parcel post pick-up service 
as a logical first step toward rearrang- 
ing the practices of the express agency. 
Robert J. Bowman, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has studied the 
proposal and is in full accord with it, 
the federation said. Study of the re 
organization of the handling of small 
shipments was begun several months 
ago as the result of an initial sug- 
gestion by J. Haden Alldredge, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The study was made with 
Mr. Alldredge’s cooperation. 

Mr. Young, who is also chairman 
of the C. & O., said he recommended 
ultimate elimination of the “expres 
agency cartel which for nearly twenty- 
five years has stopped railway prog: 
ress” in this field of the nation’s ecot- 
omy. He urged the program of moder- 
nization in handling small shipments and 
emphasized that the railroads could haul 
these shipments as United States parcel 
post and receive a reasonable fee for the 
service. “Under the present authority 
of law the Post Office Department 
could accommodate 70 per cent of less 
than-carload express shipments. The 
Post Office could handle such express 
shipments as fall within the seventy 
pound parcel post limit, and there 
already a noticeable drift in this & 
rection. Such express shipments © 
go over to parcel post, for the Post 
Office Department undoubtedly would 
arrange to take care of this busines 
by inaugurating a pick-up service ® 
supplement its present deliveries, 
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thus give the public a complete door- 
to-door service similar to the one now 
provided by Railway Express.” 

At the present time six agencies are 
engaged in the handling of small ship- 
ments: They are parcel post, the Rail- 
way Express Agency, individual rail- 
roads, motor carriers, freight forward- 
ers and air carriers. All claim to be 
losing money, Mr. Young said. Increas- 
ing Railway Express rates would be no 
answer, he pointed out. “Railway Ex- 
press rates have been increased three 
times since December, 1946, and yet 
the agency’s gross transportation reve- 
nues are no higher than they were 
before these increased rates were au- 
thorized. As the rates have been in- 
creased the volume of express ship- 
ments has declined.” A _ parcel post 
pick-up service, Mr. Young added, 
might even enable the Post Office De- 
partment to show a profit rather than 
current losses in handling parcel post. 


- 


Additional 10 Per Cent Commuter 
Fare Rise Granted Chicago Roads 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
recently authorized an increase in com- 
mutation fares amounting to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent for 14 railroads in 
the Chicago area. The commission 
granted the boost by its approval of 
a 20.per cent permanent increase in 
commutation fares, replacing the tem- 
porary 10 per cent increase granted 
in November, 1947. 

Several of the carriers had asked 
for a permanent raise of 30 per cent 
in their fares, while others had re- 
quested slightly less. During the 10 
months of hearings before the com- 
mission, all of the roads have empha- 
sized the need for a boost to offset the 
increased costs of operation. It is un- 
derstood that the carriers will con- 
tinue their efforts fo secure a full 30 
per cent increase. 

The following roads are affected by 
the increase: Illinois Central; Chicago 
& North Western; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana; Chica- 
go, Aurora & Elgin; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; New 
York Central; Pennsylvania; Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee; and the 
Wabash. 


| March Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the 
American Trucking Associations trans- 
ported in March 2,709,473 tons of 
freight, an increase of 12.2 per cent 
over the February total of 2,415,743 
tons and an increase of 15.6 per cent 
over the 2,343,357 tons hauled in 
March, 1947. The A.T.A. index num- 
ber, based on the 1938-40 average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting car- 
riers, was 233. 

The March figures, according to the 
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A.T.A., are based on comparable re- 
ports from 284 carriers in 45 states. 
Carriers in the Eastern district report- 
ed an increase of 12.1 per cent over 
February and 15.6 per cent over March, 
1947; carriers in the Southern region 
reported increases of 15.1 per cent and 
28.2 per cent, respectively ; and carriers 
in the Western district reported re- 
spective increases of 11.4 per cent and 
12.7 per cent. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Compilations of carloadings of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended May 8 
were not available when this issue went 
to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 1 totaled 891,638 cars, 
and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 1 


District 1948 1947 1946 
Eastern .. 160,990 165,099 139,014 
Allegheny . 183,137 189,345 127,583 
Pocahontas 77,766 72,709 21,168 
Southern . 145,000 137,144 118,025 
Northwest. 129,881 127,154 A 
Cent. West. 125,874 127,026 109,068 
Southwest. 68,990 64,097 59,670 





Tot.West.Dis. 324,745 318,277 265,521 











Tot. All Rds. 891,638 882,574 671,311 
Commodities: 
Grain & Gr. 

‘Prods. .. 38,672 43,951 35,428 
Livestock . 14,762 15,479 18,399 
ES ee 204,191 178,672 32,606 
ee 13,372 14,650 5,746 
Forest prods. 44,711 47,267 45,879 

aaa 80,586 65,884 27,167 
Mdse. 1.c.l. 111,350 124,149 130,280 
SS 383,994 392,522 375,806 
May eer 891,638 882,574 671,311 
April 28 os 852,309 893,712 660,264 
April 17 ‘ 785,668 865,844 650,843 
April10_.. 683,852 757,839 649,298 
April 3. .. 661,807 715,159 643,644 








Cumulative total, 
18 weeks 13,731,657 14,632,861 13,008,339 


Disappearance of Colleague 
Should Concern Train Crew 


Evidence of a railroad’s liability, un- 
der the Federal Employers Liability 
Act, for death or injury sustained by 
a train-crew member who disappears 
while the train is en route may be 
found in the failure of other crew mem- 
bers to take prompt action to ascer- 
tain what happened to their missing 
colleague. The United States Supreme 
Court has so ruled in remanding such 
a case for retrial in the California 
courts. 

The case was Anderson v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. The com- 
plainant, Doris Anderson, is adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of L. C. Bristow, 
a deceased Sant Fe conductor, whose 
death resulted from “exposure to very 
cold weather,” from the time he fell 
from a train on which he was on duty 
until he was rescued. The complaint’s 
allegations, as summarized by the Su- 
preme Court, asserted that the decedent 
fell from the train’s rear vestibule while 
engaged in checking a train-order sig- 
nal at Gallaher, N. M. The accident oc- 
curred at about 5:30 a.m. on November 
24, 1942, and the decedent’s fall “re- 
sulted in injuries which made it im- 
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possible for him to secure help by hig 
own efforts.” 

At the next station stop, St. Vrain, 
N. M., other members of the crew 
“made note of the absence” of their oj. 
league, but took no further action yp. 
til the train reached the fourth station 
stop thereafter, Yeso, N. M. There the 
“regular train conductor” directed the 
local Santa Fe employees to wire other 
employees along the route the train had 
traversed to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the missing conductor. The Yes 
employees, as the complaint put it, 
“carelessly and negligently” failed to 
transmit any message “for an unneces. 
sarily long period of time”; and when 
the message was finally received by em. 
ployees at Clovis, N. M., they “care. 
lessly and negligently failed to institute 
and pursue a search within a reasonable 
period of time.” When the search was 
made, Conductor Bristow was found 
lying alongside the track adjacent to 
the point where he had fallen from the 
train. His death followed three days 
later. 

At the original trial, a judgment for 
the defendant railroad was entered by 
the trial judge on the basis of a finding 
that the allegations of the complaint, 
even if true, were insufficient to support 
a judgment for the plaintiff. This was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, and the plaintiff’s appeal from 
that affirmation brought the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. In re 
manding the case, the latter said it was 
“unable to agree that had petitioner been 
permitted to introduce all evidence 
relevant under her allegations, the facts 
would have revealed a situation as to 
which a jury under appropriate instruc- 
tions could not have found that de- 
cedent’s exposure and consequent death 
were due ‘in whole or in part’ to failure 
of respondent’s agents to do what ‘a 
reasonable and prudent man _ would 
ordinarily have done under the circum- 
stances of the situation.’” 


British RR Nationalization 
Narrows Shippers’ Rights 


The nationalization of transportation 
in Great Britain this year means that 
the right of the shipper to select the 
kind of transportation best suited to 
his need has been drastically curtailed, 
perhaps wiped out altogether, E. Grover 
Plowman, vice-president, traffic, United 
States Steel Corporation, said recently 
in an address at a meeting of the Maine 
and New Hampshire section of the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board m 
Portland, Me. 

Four unsolved problems now face the 
British user of transportation, the 
speaker added. One is the question as to 
what will take the place of the freedom 
of routing choice and another is to 
what extent a shipper will be free to use 
his own vehicles in transporting goods. 
A third problem, he said, is that the 
Transport Commission “does not need, 
if it does not so choose, to adjust freight 
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made 


honed Hunt-Spiller Diesel liner is about as close to the 
frictionless ideal as anything can get; that is evident from 
its mirror-like surface. But examine it more closely. Notice the 
minute cross-hatches. They are the oil traps which make for 
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charges in such a way as to encourage 
efficient use of transportation by the 
shipper.” The fourth problem described 
was whether the right of entry of new 
competitors into the transportation field 
is still available, or whether new modes 
would not be stifled by the elimination 
of competition. 

Mr. Plowman said that the 100 per 
cent nationalization of British railroads 
last January 1 took into government 1,- 
500,000 persons, or 6 per cent of all 
persons employed in British industry. 
At the same time, the British govern- 
ment took over the operation of canals, 
street cars, subways, non-local trucking, 
and all hotels, docks and warehouses 
owned by the acquired enterprises. This 
nationalization, he asserted, was caused, 
at least in part, by reasons other than the 
political and social philosophy of the 
Labor Party. One of these reasons, 
Mr. Plowman declared, was the fail- 
ure of the railroads to work out integ- 
ration, with the result that much rail- 
road work became inter-company de- 
tail rather than constructive transpor- 
tation. 

Other reasons for the adoption of 
nationalized transportation which the 
speaker listed were the “ever-increas- 
ing complexities” of railroad charges; 
the failure to develop personnel prac- 
tices which employees considered fair ; 
the apprehension that the railroads 
“would be financially unable to rehabili- 
tate their properties and improve their 
facilities to the extent necessary to 
meet postwar conditions ;” and the con- 
cern of common stockholders that the 
railroads, under private ownership, 
would issue additional preferred securi- 
ties which would impair the value of 
the common stock. Mr. Plowman ob- 
served that railroad charges in Great 
Britain today are about 55 per cent 
higher than before the recent war and 
that, “clearly, lower freight rates were 
not the reason for nationalization.” 





A list of current publications appears on 
page 222 in this issue. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


E. W. Kettering, whose promotion to 
chief engineer of the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation at 
La Grange, Ill., was reported in Rail- 
way Age of April 24, studied mechan- 
ical engineering at Cornell University. 
In 1930 he joined the Winton Engine 
Company, becoming experimental engi- 
neer assisting in the development of the 
unit injector which later became an im- 
portant contribution to the new engine 
on which the Winton staff and General 
Motors Research Laboratories were col- 
laborating. He joined Electro-Motive at 
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Detroit, Mich., in 1938 as experimental 
engineer, later becoming staff engineer 
in charge of engines. He was advanced 





E. W. Kettering 


to senior project engineer in 1942, and 
was subsequently promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, which post he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


R. M. Dilworth, whose promotion to en- 
gineering assistant to vice-president of 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation at La Grange, III, 
was reported in Railway Age of April 
24, gained his initial railroad experi- 
ence in the gas-electric rail-car divi- 
sion of the General Electric Company. 
He started with G. E. in 1910 as a 
construction machinist, and _ shortly 
thereafter became an experimental ma- 
chinist in the company’s rail-car divi- 
sion. After advancing through several 
positions connected with Diesel con- 
struction, Mr. Dilworth went to the 
Philippines as construction superintend- 





R. M. Dilworth 


ent for G. E. He later served as senior 
civilian engineer, Army Engineer Corps, 
in charge of the Manila and Subic Bay 
district. At the conclusion of World 
War I, he returned to the U. S., join- 
ing the Erie (Pa.) works of G. E. as 
manufacturing engineer in charge of 
marine turbines and gears. In 1923 he 
joined the railway department of G. E. 
and headed the section working on 
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gas and Diesel engine equipment, Mr 
Dilworth became associated with the 
Electric-Motive Engineering Comp: 
(now Electro-Motive Division of 
G. M. C.) as chief engineer in 196 
and has held that position continuously 
until his recent appointment. 


L. F. Campbell, whose appointment ag 
executive engineer of the Electro-Motiye 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
at La Grange, IIl., was reported jp 
Railway Age of April 24, was graduated 
from Yale University’s Sheffield Sciep. 
tific School in 1920. He operated an 
automobile sales and service business 
in. New Haven, Conn., until 1929, when 
he joined the Pratt & Whitney Air. 
craft Co. as a carburetor inspector, 





L. F. Campbell 


He advanced through positions as as- 
sistant chief inspector and chief pro- 
duction engineer to that of factory man- 
ager of the firm’s plant in Kansas City, 
Mo. In December, 1944, he went to Chi- 
cago as vice-president and works mama- 
ger of the precision gear department of 
Foote Brothers. Mr. Campbell became 
associated with Electro-Motive in 1945, 
and was serving as chief production 
engineer at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





9,052 Freight Cars 
Built Last Month 


Freight cars produced last month for 
domestic use totaled 9,052, including 2, 
326 built in railroad shops, compared 
with March production of 9,302 cars, 
which included 2,362 built in railroad 
shops, it has been announced by the 
American Railway Car Institute. New 
freight cars ordered last month for do- 
mestic use, the institute said, amounted 
to 18,252, including 6,262 ordered from 
railroad shops, compared with March 
orders for 13,427 cars, including 2,050 
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State by State 
we're great for 


Freight 


Across the top of these 
States United, 

We see that your freight 
is expedited. 

That’s why more shippers, 
every day, 

Now ship the great 

Great Northern way! 


GREAT for Freight 
— 


General Freight Traffie M 

i, Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 





ordered from railroad shops. The back- 
log of freight cars on order and unde- 
livered on May 1, was 134,176, includ- 
ing 40,118 on order from railroad shops. 


SIGNALING 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has ordered equipment from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for the 
installation of an inductive carrier- 
type train communication system. The 
fixed station, to be located at Cos Cob, 
Conn., will maintain two-way voice 
communication with wire maintenance 
trains covering the territory north to 
Danbury, Conn., northeast to New 
Haven, Conn., and south to New York. 


FINANCIAL 


New Security Issues 


The following application has been 
‘filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume lia- 
bility for $4,450,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be applied toward the purchase of the 
following equipment: 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit-Price 

500 70-ton all-steel covered hopper 

cars (Ralston Steel Car Co.) 

10 type 0-8-0 switching locomotives, 

each with 8,000-gal. tenders (Bald- 

win Locomotive Works) 

4 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger 

locomotives (Electro-Motive 

General Motors Corp.) 

The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated May 15 and would mature in 10 
annual installments of $445,000, start- 


ing May 15, 1949. 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Pennsylvania.—To assume liability for 
$9,600,000 of series T equipment trust 
certificates, part of a proposed over-all 
issue of $39,240,000 of series T cer- 
tificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the purchase of equip- 
ment estimated to cost $49,053,500, as 
described in Railway Age of April 17, 
page 66..Proceeds from the sale of the 
immediate issue will be applied toward 
the cost of 6 6,000-hp. freight, 5 
4,500-hp. freight, 3 4,000-hp. freight, 
21 1,000-hp. switching and 13 380-hp. 
switching locomotives (all Diesel-elec- 
trics) and 12 sleeping cars, estimated 
to cost $11,959,000. The certificates will 
be dated May 1 and will mature in 15 
annual installments of $640,000, start- 
ing May 1, 1949. The report also ap- 
proves a selling price of 99.3899 with 
a 2% per cent interest rate, the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and associates, 
on which basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 2.59 per 
cent. 


Canadian Pacific—Proposed $80 Mil- 
lion Outlay—W. A. Mather, president 
of this company, asked the stockholders 
at their annual meeting in Montreal, 
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Que., on May 5 to approve capital ex- 
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‘ of $79,670,871, of which $54,- 
072 is to provide for new rolling 
Mr. Mather said that, although 
the days of extensive railroad building 
are long past, there is still need for im- 
royement and expansion. Traffic den- 
oy js increasing and enlarged and 
modern terminal facilities, heavier 
track, new signal systems and more 
rolling stock will be required. 


lehigh Valley.—Bonds.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to extend 
from June 1 to June 1, 1950, the ma- 
turity date of not exceeding $5,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, of which $47,- 
00 are held by the Consolidated Real 
Estate Company, a subsidiary of the 
applicant, and $4,953,000 by the public. 
The bonds will continue to bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent. As noted 
in Railway Age of April 24, page 74, 
the L. V., because of the maturity be- 
tween April 1, 1949, and March 1, 
1957, of bonds totaling approximately 
$46,000,000, contemplates the debt-re- 
adjustment plan to provide for their 
payment and, at the same time, to 
achieve a sounder financial structure 
in other respects. Provisions for such 
voluntary readjustments were added to 
the Interstate Commerce Act by the 
recently enacted “Mahaffie” bill. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louvis.—Lease 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Nickel 
Plate directors have approved a plan 
for the long-term lease of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie on terms to be agreed 
upon, subject to approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
stockholders. A plan to reduce arrears 
on the Nickel Plate’s 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, now about $84 a share, 
also has been adopted. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
Control Claimed.—Frederic C. Dumaine, 
chairman of the Amoskeag company, 
an investment firm, has announced he 
holds 390,000 shares of this road’s 5 
per cent preferred stock, which he says 
entitles him to elect 11 of 16 members 
of the board of directors at the stock- 
holders’ meeting. The number of 
shares of this issue totals 453,000 but 
63,000 shares are held by the Irving 
Trust Company as trustee for the old 
company’s 6 per cent secured bonds 
of 1940, and there is some uncertainty 
as to whether these 63,000 shares can 
be voted at the meeting. 


_ CONSTRUCTION 





Chicago & North Western.—This com- 
pany has begun work in  connec- 
tion with an 18-mi. extension of its 
line northwesterly from Belle Fourche, 

D., in Butte county, S. D., and 
Crook county, Wyo. Culverts are be- 
ing installed by the Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., of Middletown, 
Ohio, and the railroad’s own forces. 
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ou keep door performance in tune with today’s 
efficiency when you install Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors. They respond instantly 
to the touch of a control button, from one or more 
switches placed wherever most convenient. Their smooth, 
efficient, vertical action saves space, prevents accidents, 
avoids traffic tie-ups. They coil compactly out of the way 
overhead, safe from damage. The husky Kinnear Motor 
Operator stands up under hardest use. And there are 
extra years of protection and low-maintenance service in 
Kinnear’s rugged, all-steel construction, 
as proved by hundreds of installations that have 
served continuously for 20, 30 and 40 years! For 


the “right notes” on efficient doors, send for 


Kinnear details today. 


The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories :2020-40 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


KINNEAR 


(1008) 215 









OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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men’s tools and 


At the Graybar office and warehouse near you, 
there are specialists who can save you time in ob- 
taining first-quality items for all your electrical 
needs, including railway communication equip- 
ment, lighting and lamps, repair-shop power ap- 
paratus and electric tools. Graybar Electric Com- 


OLE-LINE 
DWARE 





safety equipment. 





Graybar’s Railroad Department can help 
you select, obtain, and apply the best 
items for any pole-line project 


Graybar distributes everything in railway pole-line 
hardware, including specially designed point-type 
transposition brackets for single and three channel 
telephone carrier circuits. 


Graybar also supplies wood and steel poles and 
cross-arms; porcelain, glass, and rubber insula- 
tors; standard BB and extra-high-strength iron 
telephone wire, as well as a full range of other con- 
ductors; connectors; line-protective devices; line- 


pany. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL 







ITEMS ARE 


4847 


DISTRIBUTED 














The general contract for grading ang 
track laying has been awarded to the 
H. W. Nelson Company of New York 
The project will cost an estimated 
$780,000. 

Other projects begun recently, ‘o 
scheduled to begin in the near future 
are as follows (estimated costs in pe. 
rentheses): Rebuilding of 240 ft, of 
dock at Milwaukee, Wis., with work 
being performed by the Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co. and the railroag 
($47,090) ; installation of a drop pit 
with motor driven hoist and table tops 
at the Chase yard enginehouse in Mj. 
waukee, the work on which will fp 
completed by the road and a contra. 
tor not yet selected ($42,890); cop. 
struction by the road’s forces of three 
additional tracks and the making of 
various track changes in yards six 
seven and eight, at Proviso, Ill. ($157. 
130) ; installation by the Lasker Boj. 
er & Engineering Corp., of Chicago, 
and the road’s forces, of a new boiler 
and auxiliary equipment at the engine 
terminal power plant in Huron, §, PD, 
($98,550) ; installation by the road of 
jacking pads in 29 stalls and the re. 
newing of floor in the enginehouse 
building, at Milwaukee ($51,211); 
modernization of the passenger station 
at Duluth, Minn., by the Kileen & 
Wille Construction Co. and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
(part of the C. & N. W. System) 
($31,100) ; remodeling and moderniz- 
tion of a passenger station at Kenosha, 
Wis., by the road and a contractor not 
yet named ($48,000); and the con 
struction at Proviso of a million-gal- 
lon fuel oil storage facility, by the Chi- 
cago Steel Tank Company and the rail- 
road. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—This 
road is installing concrete linings in 
four tunnels between Denver, Colo, 
and the Moffat Tunnel, at a gross 
cost of $100,000. Industrial trackage 
costing some $31,000 is being con- 
structed by the Rio Grande at Craig, 
Colo. 


| 


Applications have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by: 

Bingham & Garfield.—To abandon it 
entire line, extending approximately 
20.3 miles from a connection with the 
Union Pacific at Garfield, Utah, to 
Bingham. The applicant advised the 
commission that the Kennecott Cop 
per Corporation, principal user of the 
line (and of which the B. & G. is 4 
wholly-owned subsidiary), is now uw 
ing a plant track and other facilities 
including three miles of the track pro 
posed to be abandoned by the B. & G, 
to haul its products. The B. & 6 
also told the commission that othet 
traffic can be handled by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, which, in an ac 
companying application, seeks comr 
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ton authority to acquire approxi- 
ee miles of B. & G. track in the 


vicinity of Garfield. 


k & Western.— To abandon a 
ae tecinch from Honaker, Va., to 
Blackford. The applicant told the com- 
mission that the volume of freight traf- 
fe over the branch is insufficient to 
justify its continued operation and 


maintenance. 


Texas Electri.—To abandon its entire 
fine, extending approximately 160 miles 
from Denison, Tex., to Waco through 
Dallas, and to abandon operation un- 
der a trackage rights agreement_over 
approximately 5.6 miles of the Dallas 
Railway & Terminal Co. The applicant 
told the commission that it has lost 
most of its freight trafic to motor car- 
riers and that it is now operating at a 


loss. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
to abandon two branch lines, one from 
Hawleyville, Conn., to Litchfield, 32.4 
miles, and the other from Hawleyville 
to Southbury, 9.1 miles. With respect 
to the former branch, the commission 
said that all points in the territory 
involved can be served by motor car- 
riers. Noting that the line has been 
operated at a loss, it said that an “un- 
reasonable amount” of money must be 
spent to rehabilitate the track and 
structures if operations are to be con- 
tinued. It has not been shown, it added, 
that, after such rehabilitation, the line 
can be operated at a profit. As for the 
Southbury branch, the commission con- 
cluded that while it is probable that 
some increase in the volume of freight 
would be experienced, it has not been 
indicated that such increase would be 
sufficient to make the operation of the 
branch self-sustaining financially. The 
branch, it said, is being operated at a 
substantial loss, adding that the New 
Haven again would have to make “un- 
reasonably large” expenditures if oper- 
ation of the line is to be continued. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


TRAFFIC 


Albert W. Hendrickson, freight traffic 
manager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Roy W. 
Nelson, eastern traffic manager at New 
York, have been appointed assistant 
vice-presidents, with the same head- 
quarters. Guy D. Larrabee, general 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been ad- 
vanced to traffic manager there, suc- 
ceeding A. C. Leake, promoted to vice- 
president in charge of traffic. Mr. 
Larrabee is succeeded at St. Louis by 
Hugh W. Anderson, commercial agent at 
San Francisco. 





William E, Nicholson, whose promotion 
fo general freight agent of the Great 
Northern, at Seattle, Wash., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of April 3, was 
born on January 26, 1900, at Kansas 

















READY-POWER 


GAS-ELECTRIC POWER UNITS 
FOR CONTINUOUS ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 


A combustion engine coupled to a direct current generator 
provides the constant power, flexibility and economy for which 
modern Diesel-electric streamliners are noted. This same prin- 
ciple of power is applied to electric trucks by equipping them 
with Ready-Power Units. Dependable electric power, gener- 
ated on the truck chassis, permits operation at constant speeds 
for unlimited periods. All makes of electric trucks can be 
converted to Ready-Power. Specify Ready-Power for new trucks. 
















1.C.R.R. Yale electric truck equipped with Ready- 
Power. Ready-Power Units are used extensively 
é# Illinois Central warehouses and repair shops. 


«READY-DOWER= 


3838 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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aking the Nation Great 


by Making the Nation Small 


Speedy, luxurious new streamlined passenger trains may catch the eye and get the 
publicity—but it’s the freights, rambling over the mountains and through the deserts, 
serving cities and towns and hamlets, that keep this country great. 

A network of 226,000 miles of rail makes the nation only a few hours wide, brings 
all its rich resources and varied productive capacity within arm’s reach of every 
citizen everywhere. The food on the average table is gathered from Florida and 
California, from Nebraska and Maine and Texas. It has traveled more miles by rail 
than many individuals travel in a lifetime. 

Clothes, cars, homes, furniture and equipment—all are gathered from the four 
corners of the country, journey thousands of miles before and after they are made. 
And the railroads handle more than twice as much of this commercial freight as all 
the other carriers—highway, waterway, pipeline and air—combined! 

In one recent year, the railroads originated and handled an average of 2100 pounds 
of agricultural products, 300 pounds of animals and products, ten thousand pounds of 
mine products, 1200 pounds of forest products, 5200 pounds of manufactured and 
miscellaneous products, and 300 pounds of Icl freight, for every man, woman and 
child in the nation. 

Every railroad today is constantly aiming at increasing the overall efficiency 
of freight transportation. With a continuing flow of new developments in brakes, 
Westinghouse is assisting in this program. 


Westing house Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 
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City, Mo. He began his railroad career 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
in 1917, at Kansas City, and joined the 
Kansas City Southern in that city in 
1922 as city freight agent. In 1928 Mr. 
Nicholson entered the service of the 
G. N. as traveling freight agent, and 





William E. Nicholson 


he later advanced through positions as 
commercial agent and general agent at 1914, as 
Sioux City, Iowa, and general agent at y rk (1 
Spokane, Wash. He was advanced in ; bed a part 
1941 to assistant general freight agent ‘we He su 
at Minneapolis, Minn., which post he Kons until 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


The Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend has announced the following 
changes in its traffic department at 
Chicago: R. E. Jamieson, general pas- 
senger agent, appointed passenger traf- 
fic manager; Dwight G. Wood, assistant 
general passenger agent, appointed to 
succeed Mr. Jamieson; William J. 
Raleigh, Jr., general freight agent, pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager in Long-lived A.R.E.A. Specifi- 
charge of rates and divisions; Walter 
( Shi e a P D Q M. Slavik, general agent, advanced to cation Ties — scientifically 
2 ods. .) general freight agent—solicitation; ° . 
PP Frank H. Hiskes, chief of tariff bureau, treated and held to high quality 
promoted to general freight agent; and standards. Lowest in ultimate 
The apples and wheat W. Leslie Baldwin, chief rate clerk, ad- “Te 
vanced to chief of tariff bureau. cost for today’s high speed 


Fish, butter and meat track 
We haul transcontinental. | OPERATING 1 


Our service to you len Mayrisch, whose appointment to 
. the newly created position of manager 
On things you chew of freight protection and station ser- 


Is simply monumental! vice of the Southern Pacific, with head- | N T F R N AT | 0 N Al 


quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was re- 


e ported in Railway Age of May 1, was 
GREAT for Freight born in Alameda, Cal., on September C R 7 0 S 0 T | N G 
ao 5, 1891. He began his railroad career 
with the S. P. in 1907, as a draftsman PMNED 
at Oakland, Cal., and subsequently held 
various engineering positions in the 
maintenance of way department. Mr. | 4 @) N S T R U C T @) N 
Mayrisch later transferred to the oper- | 
ating department, and in October. | C 0 
1935, was appointed supervisor of mer- | € 
chandise service in the general man- | 
ager’s office at San Francisco. His Producers of Treated Ties 
GEORGE F. Harpy next post was that of inspector and | Pol Pil 
General Freight Traffic Manager supervisor of station service, which posi- | oles, Files, etc 
Great Northern Railway, tion he held until June, 1944, when he | GALVESTON-BEAUMON! 


St. Paul 1, Minn. was advanced to office manager for the TEXARKANA 
vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
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Len Mayrisch 


Mayrisch was serving in the latter 
spacity at the time of his recent ap- 


ointment. 


EH, locke, whose promotion to divi- 
ion superintendent of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Belle- 
rile, Ont, was reported in Railway Age 
if April 24, began his railroad career 
n 1914, as a messenger with the Grand 
mk (now Grand Trunk Western 
bd a part of the C. N.), at Montreal, 
ue. He subsequently held various posi- 
ons until 1929, when he was appointed 


E. H. Locke 


traveling inspector. He was promoted 
i 1939 to district supervisor of car ser- 
ee, and, two years later, was appointed 
traiimaster at Montreal. Mr. Locke’s 
uxt post was that of assistant superin- 
teadent, which position he also held 
ltetat London, Ont. He was transferred 
Port Huron, 1947, as superintend- 
tof terminals, in which capacity he 
WS serving at the time of his new 
‘ppointment. 


NL Dunning, whose. promotion to 
swefintendent of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
of the Louisville & Nash- 

and the Nashville, Chattanooga 

t Louis was reported in Railway 
Age Of April 24, was born on June 
1897, at Howell, Ind. He entered the 
“tite of the L. & N. in 1913 as an 
‘gine crew call boy, later serving as 
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What are YOU doing 
to cut this repair bill? 


- 


The average ‘“‘doctor bill’’ for the nation’s freight cars was $212.69* 
in 1946! 

Every mile that each freight car traveled the repair cost averaged more 
than 1.2 cents. 

Some of this expense was unavoidable—toll paid for aged equipment. 


But some is avoidable—through the use of pressure-treated wood. 


Many major railroads are increasing freight car service between shop 
trips, by using pressure-treated wood for decks, for gondola siding, for 
stringers, nailing strips and other vulnerable parts. If you are now 
installing untreated wood, a big savings opportunity is ready and waiting. 


Today—saving is the surest highway to profits. Let us help you reduce 
your share of excessive car repair costs, with pressure-treated wood. 


In new cars and for repairs, specify pres- 


sure-treated wood. 
(*Figures from A.R.C.I. statistics) 


PRESSURE-TREATED WwooD 
INC. 


KOPPERS 
WwW 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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an apprentice machinist and machinist. 
Mr. Dunning was appointed safety agent 
of the Evansville division in 1927, and 


N. L. Dunning 


advanced ‘to safety inspector in 1930. 
From 1941 to 1945, he held the post of 
assistant trainmaster at various points 
on the L. & N., and in November of 
the latter year he was appointed train- 
master at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Dunning 
was transferred to Nashville on March 
1, 1947, and was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of terminals at that 
point on February 1, 1948, the post 
he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE 


Charles A. Pinkerton, Jr., whose election 
as president of the Detroit & Mackinac, 
with headquarters at Tawas City, Mich., 
was reported in Railway Age of Janu- 
are 31, graduated from Michigan State 
College with an engineering degree in 
1933. He subsequently served for sev- 
eral years in the sales departments of 
the Chrysler Corporation in Australia 
and the Todd Motors in New Zealand. 
In May, 1941, he was commissioned a 





Charles A. Pinkerton, Jr. 


second lieutenant in the army, -and 
later served for 31 months in the Paci- 
fic area during World War II, advanc- 
ing to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 








duty in 1945, he joined the D. & M. as 
assistant to president and general man- 
ager. He was advanced in June, 1946, 
to vice-president and general manager, 
which post he held at the time of his 
. election as president, succeeding his 
father, the late Charles A. Pinkerton. 








This excellent short history of the (Cy, 
ton Belt in the period of 1877 to 194) ; 
not only the corporate history of the rai, 
road and its predecessor lines, but ag 
a thoroughly entertaining economic stuly 
of the Southwest in the last third of 
19th century. 
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Upon his release from active military 
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Surface Transportation Facilities pages. | 
OBITUARY Italy, by Seymour T. R. Abt, Malcolm p ie 
John C. (Jack) Bradley, special repre- Hallam and Walter S. Abernathy. 4 page, Wl, rt 
sentative to vice-president—operation, Issued by the Office of International Trad For ss | 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, United States Department of Commery gette Min 
at Chicago, died in that city on April Available from the Government Printing #° the et 
30, following a heart attack. Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, fn ie 1, 
cents. ive, | 
This report discusses Italy’s railway, pe Wal 
° ° shipping, highway and motor trangpo, 9/22" 
Current Publications systems. The discussion on railways jy or 
PAMPHLETS cludes electrification, effects of the war eae ' 
la . . motive power, rolling stock and traf, ge"° 
ighway Crossing Protection. Bulletin ' : 
No. 177, 48 pages. Published by the General Daniel Willard (1861-1942) — From 
Railway Signal Company, Rochester 2 Woodburners to Diesels!, by R. W. Brow, § Inland 
N.Y . : 32 pages. A Newcomen Address . .. UAmerica. - 
rd oe : . ; “1948 St. Lowis Dinner’ §American 
Well illustrated, this bulletin (super- delivered at the ; 
seding Bulletin No. 165) covers highway of the Newcomen Society of England, o 1319 F St., 
crossing protection equipment, such as April 7, 1948. Printed at the Princetm After a“ 
crossing signals, relays, transformers and University Press, Princeton, N. J. ey ‘ 
rectifiers, and outlines the efficiencies and Mr. — has me ae be » few vonei 
Sine an ania santo pages, and in a colorful and humm PSSIVE 
ee eee ee fashion, the biography of Daniel Willard yottation, 1 
A Short History of the St. Louis South- from the time he was a boy in Vermont Mts place in 
western Railway Lines, by Jacob E. Ander- until the end of his long and varied rail. ofthe comm 
son. 29 pages. Copies may be obtained road career. During this time he served §¥4ys of tt 
from the public relations department, St. among others, the Soo Line, the Chicago, good illust 
Louts Southwestern Railway, 522 Cotton Burlington & Quincy and the Baltimore § trafic mov! 
Belt Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. Ohio. He also established a reputation for duded. 
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fully matched for pairs; inspected for finest optical quality, 
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dling labor-management disputes, par- 
- ated actively in railroad operation dur- 
te First World War, and found time 
ie an active part in civic affairs as 


yell. 


British Transport Directory of Officials. 
p pages. Published by the Railway Ga- 
tte, 33 Tothill st., Westmunster, London, 
‘Bowl, England. Price, one shilling. 
For reference purposes the “Railway Ga- 
bette” has compiled a list of the members 
"Bt the Ministry of Transport, the British 
ransport Commission, the Railway Execu- 
ive, the London Transport Executive, the 
Road Transport Executive, the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive, and the Ho- 
ils Executive, together with their princi- 
pal officers, so far as they have been an- 


nounced. 


Inland Waterway Transportation in 
America. 35 pages. Published by the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1319 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 

After defining inland waterway trans- 
portation, this pamphlet proceeds to dis- 
ess the various systems, their traffic, the 
progressiveness of inland waterway trans- 
wrtation, its benefits and advantages, and 
its place in the future. A double-page map 
of the commercially navigable inland water- 
ways of the United States and several 
yood illustrations of various types of 
trafic moving on the waterways are in- 
duded. 


On Reconnaissance for the Great North- 
wn; Letters of C. F. B. Haskell, 1889- 
1891, edited by Daniel C. Haskell. 40 
jages. Published by the New York Public 
library, Fifth ave. and 42nd. st., New 
York 18. 

Mr. Haskell was sent by James J. Hill 
in 1889 to the Flathead valley to examine 
the western approaches to the summit of 
the Rockies and discover a feasible route 
into the valley for the Great Northern’s 
line to the Pacific. Later, he explored 
the region between Flathead lake and the 
Kootenai river. After his work in western 
Montana was completed, he assisted John 
F, Stevens in the explorations connected 
with the location of the railroad from 
Spokane to Puget Sound. In this pamphlet, 
ma series of letters to Mrs. Haskell, 
Mr. Haskell tells of these explorations. 
They are principally of interest as throw- 
ing sidelights on the more personal aspects 
of pioneer railroad exploration, its enjoy- 
ible aspects as well as its hardships; they 
also give interesting glimpses of the country 
passed through and of the people en- 
‘ountered, and shed a little light on land 
speculation. 


The Economics of the Guaranteed W. age. 
Report of the Committee on Economic 
P dlicy, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 27 pages. Published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. Price, single 
‘opies, 20 cents; lower rates for quantities. 

€ report is concerned primarily with 
the effect of an extension of the guaranteed 
wage on our economy as a whole, and the 
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“MH is MASS HANDLING — the 
systematic movement of the 
most units, in the shortest time, 
at the lowest cost. 


You Need to Increase Output! 





SEND FOR FREE COPY Handling Materials—tillustrated, 
shows how modern handling methods 

can save both time and money in j 

your industry. 


20402204 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 21 , 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


DON’T BE A VICTIM OF OVER-EXPANSION — 
if productive output in your plant can be increased with 
Towmotor Mass Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, 
Tractors and Accessories will provide an uninterrupted 
flow of materials that keeps production moving steadily 
and increases the productive potential of your present 
equipment and manpower. Take the modern approach 
to materials handling problems, find out now how 
Towmotors can increase production in any plant, 


large or small. 


Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors 
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Among the jobs we like the 
best 

Is hauling lumber from the 
West. 

For houses, barns and 
scaffolding, 

The things that make the 
hammers ring. 

And all this wood, we’d like 
to say, 

“Goes great the great 
Great Northern Way.” 


GerorcE F. Harpy 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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theory that the guaranteed wage can help 
to mitigate business depression and mass 
unemployment. It concludes as follows: 
“The limited experience with this form of 
wage contract has led to inconclusive re- 
sults. . . . Unfortunately these sporadic 
cases tell us little about the possible eco- 
nomic effects of a general guaranteed wage 
throughout our economic system. That 
such general adoption would not offer a 
strong weapon for the stabilization of the 
entire economy is the conclusion of eco- 
nomists who have made an independent 
investigation of the problem. This con- 
clusion, standing alone, does not neces- 
sarily argue against more general voluntary 
adoption. What the effect on enterprise 
and expansion of much more widespread 
adoption might be is uncertain, but it 
appears probable that the risks of running 
a business would be raised by requiring 
the hiring of labor on some annual basis.” 


Railroad Equipment Trust Certificates. 
23 pages. Published by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzsler, 60 Wall st., New York 5. Free. 

This is a handy little booklet describing 
briefly, but concisely, what equipment trust 
certificates are, how and why they are is- 
sued, how such certificates fared during 
the recent railroad reorganizations, and 
their merit as an investment media. 


Rail Transportation (Basic Information 
Sources), compiled by Marjorie V. Davis. 
10 pages. Published by the Inquiry Re- 
ference Service, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

This list covers passenger and freight 
transportation by rail except the subjects 
of railroad equipment” manufacture and 
repair, railroad engineering, and rail rates. 
It is divided into five categories—govern- 
mental publications, nongovernmental pub- 
lications, directories, trade papers and as- 
sociations. In each instance the name of 
the publisher, the place of publication and 
price is given. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Koppers Fire-Retardant Wood. 12 pages, 
printed in color. Published by the Wood 
Preserving Division, Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This booklet discusses the evolution of 
fire-retardant treatments and methods of 
treating wood to make it fire-retardant, 
and lists applications in which fire-retard- 
ant wood is of special value. The bulletin 
is also illustrated with pictures showing 
actual cases where fire, originating in in- 
fammable materials, was held in check 
by the fire-retardant wood. 


Carrier Telephone Systems. Bulletin No. 
62A, 67 pages. Published by the Lenkurt 
Electric Company, 1139 County Road, San 
Carlos, Cal. 

This well-illustrated bulletin covers fre- 
quency allocations for carrier telephone, 
descriptions of the terminals, repeaters, 
pilot regulators and auxiliary units which 
make up the system. Performance details 
are included, and a useful appendix pro- 





vides engineering data on line attenuation 
and cable losses, together with informas 
required in the planning of q cattier 
system. 




























































Top-Icing with Snow-Ice. Book No, 2261 
16 pages, illustrated. Published by 4, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Free. 

This booklet contains information op, 
cerning the top-icing of perishable ‘com: 
modities in storage or in transit with 
snow-ice placed by the Link-Belt jg. 
slinger process. It illustrates, lists and 
describes all of the various models of jg. 
slingers now available and contains nu- 
merous views of actual installations, 





Pullman on Dress Parade; a description 
of Pullman accommodations. Prepared by 
the Pullman Company. Available, {re 
from the Pullman Company, Chicago 54. 

This 40-page booklet describes, by mul. 
colored cutaway pictures, the various types 
of new and improved Pullman accommo. 
tions available to railroad travelers. Where 
ever appropriate, the particular accommo- 
dation is separately illustrated to show how 
it is arranged for daytime and. night oc 
cupancy. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


New Show Goes on the Road. Steelways, 
May, 1948, pp. 30-31. Published by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
ave., New York 1. 

This is a picture story of the rebuilding 
of a passenger coach, showing the car in 
various stages of reconstruction, beginning 
with the stripping of the car of everything 
but its steel shell, and ending with the con- 
pletely rebuilt car. During its reconversion 
the coach traveled some five miles through 
the shops. 


“Saga in High T,” by Freeman Hubbard 
and Robert West Howard, in Steelways, 
March, 1948, pp. 1-5. Available free of 
charge from the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York 1. 

The authors herein trace the history of 





‘rail development, from the wooden “T” 


model designed in 1830 by Robert Stevens, 
president and chief engineer of the Camden 
& Amboy, to the modern steel and rail of 
today. A series of photographs illustrate the 
various operations involved in the produc- 
tion of today’s rail. 


BOOK 


Proceedings of the Session of the As- 
sociation of Americun Railroads, Mecham- 
cal Division, held August 8-9, 1946. 1142 
pages, drawings, diagrams. Published by 
the Association of American Railroads, # 
E. Van Buren st., Chicago 5. Prive, $10. 

No meetings of the Mechanical Division 
were held during 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1%. 
Therefore, this volume contains the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held at the a 
gress Hotet in Chicago on August 8 am 
9, 1946, and also the recommendations 
letter ballots and other transactions for 
the years 1942 to 1946 inclusive. 
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